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EDITORIAL 


“MODERN Christianity” is an attractive, alluring title 
to many people. Before yielding to the lure it would be 
well to consider two things: 

1. It is not “modern.” I recently heard of a Professor 
in an institution of religious education who had a stand- 
ing offer of a reward of $1,000 to any student who could 
mention any “modern” view that he, the Professor, could 
‘ not find among the heresies of from one thousand to 
two thousand years ago. Every Christian apologist 
knows that that money is safe. There is such a thing 
as modern science, but “modern” Christianity, no. Not 
a few light upon what is to them a new idea and hasten 
to announce it as “modern” Christianity. They are de- 
ceiving themselves and may deceive other people. So 
much for the “modern” in “Modern Christianity.” 

II. It is not “Christianity.” Nothing is Christianity 
except what was taught by Christ and the Apostles and 
Evangelists and embodied in the New Testament. Much 
“modern” thought may be thought, though some fall 
short of it, but it is not Christianity. Of course, I well 
know that this cuts across the idea that truth is a callow 
young thing just now beginning adult life in some of the 
superminds of this age and yet perhaps to become angelic, 
if not positively deified. But I am willing to let it go 
at that. I believe too firmly in the continuity of nature, 
to believe in this “modern” idea of flux and streaming 
tendencies. As God has founded this material world upon 
“foundations” and given permanence to its laws, so His 
truth will abide in my possession without deterioration, 
and also without any addition made by me! 


ΝΣ 


THE preceding ecclesiastical age was the age of divi- 
sion; it produced the denominationalism. This is the 
age of union, there is a frantic desire on the part of many 
to get together as the great desideratum in being led into 
all truth and in evangelizing the world. Both division 
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and union have not a singular problem, the organized 
form of the Church of Christ on earth, but a dual prob- 
lem, not only the form of the Church, but the tempera- 
mental type of the people of whom the Church is to be 
formed. Nearly all discussion is concerning the form 
of the Church; seldom is any consideration given to the 
natural requirements of the people. 

Let us note that there is an Episcopalian type of people. 
They cannot live their religious life without ritual and 
plenty of it. They dote on orderliness and the somber 
beauty of form. Then there is also a Presbyterian type 
of folks, people who set the highest estimate upon the 
importance of the doctrinal statements of the truth and 
the steadfast maintenance of creeds. And there is also 
a Methodist type of people who set most store by Chris- 
tian activity and the warmth of emotion. 

These three types of people exist always and every- 
where. In politics there are those who account political 
“regularity” as more important than anything else. 
Others work over the making of “platforms,” as though 
everybody would take their stand on them and stay there. 
And then there is also a very noisy and active company 
who “play practical politics.” These three types of people 
belong in the human race. They exist in the Catholic 
Church as truly as in the Protestant Church, and are just 
as antagonistic to each other there and have given rise 
to the various “Orders” which display real denomina- 
tional distinctions and characteristics. 

Those who so loudly declaim for the imperative neces- 
sity of the complete disappearance of denominationalism 
have not sensed the whole problem at all; they will not 
only have to change the “form” of the Church, but per- 
suade the Lord to make the people all of one “type.” 


Ne 


FAITH that is real belief on evidence may greatly re- 
joice in additional evidence, but does not feel the need 
of it. If I were afraid of looking into closets for fear 
of seeing ghosts, I would go and open every closet in the 
whole house until I lost all my fear of finding ghosts. 
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Brother, if you are wishing to have your faith strength- 
ened, inform yourself of the evidence upon which faith 
rests; timid faith, like that of Peter on the Sea, is already 
beginning to sink. 

ΝΜ 


For myself, I believe God, and I find it impossible to 
rouse any enthusiasm over the desire to “strengthen our 
faith.” Belief on adequate evidence is to me just as 
persuasive as a demonstration; just as necessary a con- 
clusion, for, as Aristotle says, while there may not be a 
“physical” necessity, there is a “moral’’ necessity. 


Ne 


THEOLOGICAL Seminaries are just now very much dis- 
cussed in secular and literary magazines. I wonder if 
any great popular magazine could be found so foolish 
as to publish discussions of law schools or military acade- 
mies, or medical colleges written also by one who has 
never been intrusted by anybody with the direction of 
such schools, has never in fact taught in one of them or 
even been a student in these fields of learning? Yet we 
are frequently treated to the amazing spectacle of the 
editors of popular magazines of “more or less” literary 
character, accepting and publishing long discussions and 
caustic criticisms of Theological Seminaries by persons 
who never taught a class in a Sabbath school, or attended 
even a second-rate Bible school. 

One is reminded of Genera] Lee’s caustic letter to Presi- 
dent Davis of the Southern Confederacy saying that he 
had only one criticism to make of the President’s adminis- 
tration, that he appointed all the poor generals to lead 
the armies in the field; and left all the good ones to edit 
the papers. 

δ 


FUNDAMENTALISTS are much criticised for the brevity 
of their program: it is pointed out that there are many 
important truths in Christianity, whereas they insist 
upon but a few. This is a true statement of facts, but 
a false argumentation. It overlooks the fact that defense 
is always determined by attack. Only in time of pro- 
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found peace does a nation make systematic preparations 
for defense of all its coasts at every point. In time of 
war, defense is at the point of attack. There are many 
great truths not mentioned in the program of the Funda- 
mentalists. They have rushed to the defense of the truths 
just now attacked. Some, indeed, do claim these to be 
all of the essentials. Such a view is much foreshortened. 
One hundred years or so ago the attack was against 
theism, the doctrine of God, and so the defense of the 
Fundamentalists of that day, the great apologists of that 
time, was at that point. Will anyone say that the doc- 
trine of God is not a fundamental? The contest is rapidly 
shifting to a final contest over the trustworthiness of 
ancient documents a fundamental which underlies all the 
other fundamentals just now so much discussed. 

As there is “present truth,” so the “present truth” at 
any time is Fundamental. 

δ. 4 

THE irreligious attitude of the occident is the great 
world paradox. The oriental is amazed that religion has 
so little to do with Christian nations, so little a place in 
life. The heathen live their religion, talk their religon, 
and are ever ready to discuss religious subjects. To them 
it seems that Christian people hardly do so at all. It has 
always been true of false religions that people live them: 
it has always been the problem of true religion to get 
people to live it. 

The fundamental reason for this strange contrast is 
that in false religions dependence is always upon relig- 
ious acts, while Christianity is a religion of personal 
relation to a person. This personal relationship is to be 
manifested, it is true, in appropriate living, but it essen- 
tially consists not in the manifestations, but in the rela- 
tionship. This explains but does not excuse the paradox 
of a heathenism that is lived, and a Christianity that is 
not. Only to the extent that Christianity is lived is it 
successful in saving the world. 

Xe 

MODERN psychology has brought us back to the Biblical 

view that man is both a body and a soul and shall have 
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a spiritual body in the resurrection. But the laconic 
answer of Paul to the question “How?” is still the only 
answer; “Thou fool.” That answer is a squelcher to 
human bumptuousness. Yet, at least, we may ask, Why 
is it a foolish question to ask “How”? concerning the 
resurrection? Paul is not indulging in opprobrious names 
when he says “Thou fool.” He is stating a scientific fact! 
That, indeed, the resurrection does not lie in the domain 
of wisdom, in the domain of things to be explained. It 
lies in the domain of power; God can do it, and it is to be 
believed, not on account of some scientific explanation, 
but because of faith in God’s power. By faith we believe 
that the worlds were made. That is faith in God’s power. 
No explanation of creation can be given. All our explana- 
tions are according to the laws of nature, the organizer 
of all our science. But creation brought the laws of 
nature into existence; they could not preside over their 
own birth. So it is with the resurrection; it takes place 
after the end of time when the laws of nature have ceased 
their functions. As they could not preside over their own 
birth, so they cannot officiate at their own funeral! “It is 
raised in power,” not in wisdom, and so is not to be 
explained by any laws physiological or psychological. 


4 


HUMAN beings, especially American human beings, are 
great gamblers even though they do not sit at the gaming 
table. They speculate in stocks as well as in theology; 
they take great risks up in aeroplanes, or to “pass a car 
on the curve’; they plant their vineyards and build their 
houses away up on the slopes of Aetna and Vesuvius; 
they erect twenty-five story skyscrapers of flimsy con- 
struction and in earthquake territory. We need not then 
be so puzzled by the general letting down of moral char- 
acter or even the increase of crime. Men who gamble so 
much with physical life may be expected to take risks 
and take flings in the realm of morals, to trifle with their 
reputation for honesty and truthfulness and decency, and 
to flaunt their dare-devil disposition by erecting their life- 
structure in earthquake territory. 
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MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES FROM THE NATIONAL STUDY 

CONFERENCE ON THE CHURCHES AND WORLD PEACE 

“‘WAR is the most colossal calamity and scourge of mod- 
ern life. War is not inevitable. It is the supreme enemy 
of mankind. Its futility is beyond question. Its contin- 
uance is the suicide of civilization. We are determined 
to outlaw the whole war system. Economics and industry, 
social welfare and progressive civilization, morality and 
religion, all demand a new international order in which 
righteousness and justice between nations shall prevail 
and in which nation shall fear nation no longer, and pre- 
pare for war no more. For the attainment of this high 
ideal the life of the nations must be controlled by the 
spirit of mutual goodwill made effective through appro- 
priate agencies. War must be outlawed and declared a 
crime by international agreement. The war spirit and 
war feelings must be banished and war preparations 
abandoned. Permanent peace based on equal justice and 
fair dealing for all alike, both great and small, must be 
achieved. The Kingdom of God in the relations of nations 
must be established. 

“This stupendous, difficult and urgent task challenges 
the Churches of America and all citizens of goodwill. It 
is a moral and religious as well as an economic and 
political task. All the forces of civilization must there- 
fore unite in this noble adventure of faith and purpose.” 


QUARTERLY ARCHAEOLOGICAL REVIEW 


THERE is not a long or especially startling list of dis- 
coveries to report this quarter. If the excavations by the 
University of Chicago at Megiddo, by the University of 
Pennsylvania at Beisan and by the Xenia Seminary in 
co-operation with the American School of Oriental Re- 
search at Kirjath Sepher shall yield even a small part of 
the hopes of the explorers, there will be more to report 
in July and later issues of BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 

The promised discovery of a most important tomb 
immediately in front of the Great Pyramid on the east 
side by Dr. Reisner has been keeping the reporters of 
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the daily press on the qui vivre and their readers on the 
tiptoe of expectation for some months. As yet nothing 
more has happened. That a great tomb in a most im- 
portant location has been found is well known, but it has 
not at this writing been opened, all the startling an- 
nouncements to the contrary. Dr. Reisner steadily and 
consistently with his well-known carefulness absolutely 
refuses to say that this is the tomb of Sneferu, one of 
the greatest of the Pharaohs of the early history of Egypt. 
Certainly none but some great one would be permitted 
to place his tomb immediately in front of the Great Pyra- 
mid. But—and this is the most important piece of infor- 
mation known as yet on this subject—if it be the tomb of 
Sneferu, he preceded Cheops, the builder of the great 
Pyramid, so that the tomb would be made before the 
pyramid. In that case the location in front of the pyra- 
mid has no significance. We will wait with what pa- 
tience we can for the outcome. 

The marvels of discovery in Canaanite civilization at 
Beisan continue. The report of the great temple of Ash- 
taroth some months since, the very temple indeed, in 
which the trophies of Saul and Jonathan were hung up 
after the disastrous battle of Gilboa, is now displaced 
in our interest by the discovery of a still larger and more 
splendid temple of Ashtaroth immediately underneath 
this later one built upon its ruins. In this older temple 
was found a golden image of that heathen divinity. The 
simplicity with which history is recorded in the Bible, 
without the grandiloquent adjectives of modern his- 
torians, often causes us to underestimate the importance 
of things mentioned in Scripture. It was easy for us 
to suppose that the temple of Ashtaroth mentioned in the 
record of the battle of Gilboa was but an insignificant 
heathen shrine. Instead, we have this great building 
than which comparatively few Christian Churches are 
larger anywhere in the world. 

Of interest also in considering heathen shrines is the 
discovery at the tomb of Virgil, at Posilipo, Naples, of 
a secret underground passage leading to an oracle. These 
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ancient oracles were always surrounded with the mystery 
necessary to conceal the trickery practiced. 

The outlook for Palestinian research and excavation 
this year is most attractive. While the work at Beisan 
has been closed until September, we may expect more 
wonderful things in the latter part of the year. The 
work at that point has in fact just now progressed to 
the interesting period preceding the incoming of Israel 
at the Conquest. This Patriarchal period, and under it 
the pre-patriarchal period may be expected to reveal to 
us startling things. I say expected, for already enough 
is known of that early period to arouse expectation. How 
we shall miss Professor Clay as we get back to the re- 
mains of that Amorite Empire of which he gave us the 
first faint outlines. 

What the University of Chicago may find at Megiddo 
is very problematical. Perhaps much, perhaps little or 
nothing. Not much is known of that place. Its name 
is more significant in prophecy than in history, but— 
is it not probably because it was important in history 
that it has become important in prophecy? 

The work at Kirjath Sepher by Xenia Seminary in co- 
operation with the American School of Oriental Research 
at Jerusalem has an alluring prospect at that old “book- 
town.” As yet it is only a prospect. We hope the work 
may have progressed far enough for a brief notice in 
July BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, but the full report of that work 
must wait until October. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES 


THE STYLE AND LANGUAGE OF SAINT PAUL IN 
HIS FIRST LETTER TO THE CORINTHIANS 


BY THOMAS SHEARER DUNCAN, PH.D. 
PROFESSOR OF GREEK AND LATIN 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


THE present discussion treats of the writings of Saint 
Paul almost purely from the point of view of external 
form and is preliminary to a more general study of the 
whole subject of his style and language. If it presents 
many matters of detail that are more or less tedious and 
call for patience, one must bear in mind that it is only 
by the examination of details that one may come to a 
reasonably safe conclusion about principles. Even a 
cursory study of the works of literary critics will demon- 
strate the necessity of the warning that the general im- 
pression of an author which one gets after a compara- 
tively long study of him may not be a true one. That 
impression may be coloured by past experience or by 
prejudice, in other words, may represent a purely per- 
sonal idea of excellence. In fact, what the literary critic 
and, in particular, the student of the Greek and Latin 
classics seems in this day to need most is the warning 
against seeing in an author only what one wishes to see 
and making his work only the instrument for demon- 
strating the truth of a prejudice. 

Why study the letters at all under the category of form? 
The point of view may be taken as it has been taken in 
time past, that in his letters Saint Paul spoke naturally, 
always, of course, as the Spirit gave him utterance, and 
hence used no rhetorical embellishment to commend his 
message to his hearers. This point of view has been 
set forth as follows by Jiilicher, one of the foremost of 
his modern critics: ‘“Unconsciously he makes use of the 
tricks of popular speech with the greatest effect . . . but 
he avoids all straining after effect through the observ- 
ance of oratorical rules. He finds without effort the most 
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striking form for his lofty ideas, and it is because his 
innermost self breathes through every word that most 
of his epistles bear so unique a charm.” The professed 
contempt of Christian writers in all times for the devices 
of rhetoric as aids to the expression of spiritual truth 
is too well known to require illustration. Gregory the 
Great (moral. praef. 1 f.) expressed it thus: ipsam 
loquendi artem despexi . . . quia indignum vehementer 
existimo ut verba caelestis oraculi restinguam sub regulis 
Donati. Whether this expressed contempt was in every 
instance sincere it is, at any rate, easy to understand. 
In fact, in a very real sense there is truth in the point 
of view often expressed by Christian writers that the 
conflict between Hellenism and Christianity was a conflict 
between form and matter. 

The theory is fairly generally held and is very likely 
true that Saint Paul did not look upon his letters as 
literature for a wide constituency of readers, and the 
conclusion is drawn that therefore he did not waste the 
flowers of rhetoric upon them. If the truth of the theory 
be granted yet the conclusion drawn from it could scarcely 
be admitted to be exact. In his writings to the church 
at Corinth particularly, the centre of Greek life and cul- 
ture and of rhetoric among other arts, undoubtedly he 
would strive to be as effective as his powers and training 
permitted him to be. His letters had, indeed, a present 
mission to fulfill, They were intended to convince the 
church at Corinth of sin and judgment, and all the arts 
of which Saint Paul had command were employed to ac- 
complish that end. No one can read the letters to the 
Corinthians without realizing that he was keyed up to 
a high pitch during all the time that he was employed in 
their composition. The resistance that the intellectualism 
of the Corinthians offered to his demands for faith, and 
the laxity of Greek morality which came out very strongly 
in religious practice, not only deepened his conviction of 
the superiority of love over reason and caused him to 
detest a theory of life that miserably failed to produce 
right conduct, but inspired him to express his convictions 
in lofty and noble terms and, withal, with the dogmatism 
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of a prophet. In fact, at times his earnestness and en- 
thusiasm are so great that critics, religious and secular 
alike, assert that in such chapters as the thirteenth and 
fifteenth he is the inspired poet and seer. Furthermore, 
it may be very seriously questioned whether Saint Paul 
or any other writer could discuss in a purely informal 
way, even with a very restricted community, questions 
of so vital importance. 

Yet we are faced with the declaration of Saint Paul 
himself that he makes no pretentions to art in his writing, 
and even after one makes allowance for the fact that he 
is speaking in contrasts and is naturally depreciating his 
powers of expression in order to set forth more strongly 
the higher importance of the matter that is within him, 
one must, at any rate, listen to what he says. His claim 
is expressed in II Corinthians 11, 6: ἰδιώτης τῷ λύγῳ, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐ τῇ γνώσει. In his first letter, I Corinthians 2, 1 ff., he 
says further: “And I, brethren, when I came to you, 
came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, de- 
claring unto you the testimony of God . . . and my speech 
and my preaching were not in enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the spirit and of power.” 
Yet this depreciation of powers of expression was one 
of the common characteristics of the Greek rhetorician, 
as it is of the rhetorician always, and perhaps, while 
implicitly a condemnation of the untrustworthiness of 
rhetoric, is a tacit admission of its effectiveness. Jiilicher 
takes Saint Paul at his word here: “His style is not 
smooth, elegant, or correct, and he himself never con- 
sidered that he excelled in the art of writing.” Know- 
ing, however, that the Corinthian Christians would expect 
that a message be set forth with all the embellishments 
of rhetoric, he may have felt sincerely that he could not 
measure up to their expectations, though he does not 
hesitate to claim the higher place of importance for knowl- 
edge (yvacs—by which he means the knowledge based 
on experience and faith). 

But even if one admits, in spite of the contrary declara- 
tion, that Saint Paul was a trained rhetorician, it need 


1Introd., p. 50 (Eng. trans. Ward). 
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not be supposed that his training was derived from the 
study of the ancient Greek masters. That he had ever 
studied Demosthenes, as is alleged, is hardly capable of 
proof, in fact, is highly problematical. This question 
links itself up with the broader question of his acquaint- 
ance with the general body of Greek literature about 
which, inasmuch as its answer depends on the weighing 
of probabilities, there has been much dispute. Indeed, 
to establish as fact the supposition that he was widely 
read in Greek literature is a more than difficult matter, 
and to build up a theory of borrowing or discipleship on 
such slight and insignificant parallels as are discovered 
seems almost fatuous. Norden makes a strong protest 
against the assumptions of those who profess to read 
between the lines of Saint Paul’s letters ideas of Plato 
or the Stoics or other Greek schools of thought.‘ Critics 
are always ready to carry analysis too far. Indeed, one 
cardinal principle of criticism seems to be to take from a 
given author as much as possible and assign it to some 
predecessor not only as the source of inspiration but as 
the original possessor. 

Yet if one assent to the belief that is fairly general 
and admit that Saint Paul knew Greek literature well, 
it should not be necessary to demonstrate to any one who 
has studied the character of Saint Paul that he did not 
slavishly imitate the Greek masters. If any characteris- 
tic stands out in Saint Paul it is, notwithstanding his 
claim of being all things to all men, intellectual indepen- 
dence. And, to be sure, it does not detract from the 
estimate that one has of Demosthenes to assert that any- 
one who has read both will find, making allowances for 
differences of circumstances and time, that the enthusiasm 
and fire of the Greek is matched by the Hebrew. And 
no one will claim for Demosthenes that his theme carried 
him to such a high plane as did that of Saint Paul. 

Perhaps, as a matter of fact, too much has been made 
of what he owed to Greek training. He was born in 
Tarsus in Cilicia. From Strabo we learn that in litera- 


1 Die antike Kunstprosa II, 493. 
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ture and philosophy Tarsus’ fame exceeded that of Athens 
and Alexandria. However, when in Acts (XXII, 3) he 
records his early history, it is the Jewish element in his 
training that he emphasizes: “Born in Tarsus, brought 
up in Jerusalem, taught at the feet of Gamaliel carefully 
in the law of our fathers.” Furthermore his parents 
were of the old and conservative Jewish sect, to whom 
Greek learning was repugnant. Not more hateful was 
it to the Roman Cato than it was to the strict Hebrews. 
They had a saying, “Cursed be he who teacheth his son 
the learning of the Greeks.” In fact, the following saying 
is attributed to Rabban Simeon, the son of Gamaliel: 
“There were a thousand boys in my father’s school, of 
whom five hundred learned the law and five hundred the 
wisdom of the Greeks; and there is not one of the latter 
now alive excepting myself here and my uncle’s son in 
Asia.” Again, Josephus is authority for the statement 
that a knowledge of Greek was lightly regarded by the 
Jews of Palestine. Lastly, weight should be given Saint 
Paul’s own testimony that records his own attitude of 
mind as he was engaged in persecuting the church, “Cir- 
cumcised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe 
of Benjamin, touching the law a Pharisee.” Hence, from 
a careful survey of the evidence one may well come to the 
conclusion set forth by Schaff (History of the Christian 
Church), “Certain it is that the groundwork of Paul’s 
intellectual and moral training was Jewish: yet he had 
at least some knowledge of Greek literature, whether he 
acquired it in Tarsus (and that must have been before 
the age of thirteen) or in Jerusalem under Gamaliel who 
himself was not averse to the Hellenistic philosophy, or 
afterwards in his missionary journeyings and his con- 
tinual intercourse with Hellenism.” 

A difficulty, however, presents itself that should be 
taken into account. For some reason or other positive 
citations from Greek literature are hard to find in Saint 
Paul’s letters. What some are pleased to see as reminis- 
cences of Demosthenes or Aeschines, Plato, Cleanthes, 
Aratus, Menander are, to say the least, very uncertain; 
and, even if they were admitted to come from the sources 
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cited, it still would not be certain that they had come 
directly. They might easily come from the common store 
of Greek learning treasured up as apt illustrations by the 
schools of rhetoric. Clement of Alexandria gathered up 
the passages from the letters that he held to be citations 
from Greek literature... To Hieronymus we are indebted 
for the assertion that the oft-quoted φθείρουσιν ἤθη χρῆσθ᾿ 
ὁμιλίαι κακαί, comes from Menander.? 

Some, on the other hand, profess to have quite the 
opposite impression of Saint Paul’s writings, that they 
are not Greek in style but that they have greater affinities 
with the writings of the Old Testament. They contrast 
them with the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle 
of Barnabas which are held to be more in the Greek man- 
ner. Renan (Saint Paul, 1869, p. 123) expresses the 
opinion that the style of Saint Paul is as un-Greek as 
possible. He puts his criticism in these words, “1.6 style 
épistolaire de Paul est le plus personnel qu’il y ait jamais 
eu. La langue y est, si j’ose le dire, broyée; pas une 
phrase suivie. I] est impossible de violer plus audacieuse- 
ment le génie de la langue grecque . . . on dirait une 
rapide conversation stenographiée et reproduite sans cor- 
rections.” With this cricitism it seems bold to take issue. 
Yet if his last sentence is a correct judgment upon the 
style of all the letters one must give up all attempt at 
analysis and relinquish any claim to judgment in matters 
of style. That Saint Paul employed an amanuensis for 
almost all his writing we are aware. One wonders whether 
the criticism would have been made if that fact were 
not known. Probably Renan is the source of Jiilicher’s 
criticism, “In a letter wholly devoid of punctuation, many 
of the Apostle’s words must have been unintelligible al- 
though in dictating he might have made them quite clear 
to his secretary through accentuation and gesture.” 

Of ancient Greek criticisms of the style of Saint Paul 
the earliest goes back to the fourth century. Chrysostom 
is the first whose judgment is recorded. Apropos of the 
power of artistic speech for the preacher’s use, he asks, 


1 Strom. I c. 14. 
2 Comment, on Ep. ad Tit. c. I (vii, 706 Vall.) 
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“Why, then, did Paul lay claim to none of this art? He 
expressly declares that he is without art, and that, too, 
when writing to the Corinthians who were admired for 
their art of speaking, and who prided themselves on it.” 
Then he goes on to declare that it was precisely because 
of his power of rhetoric that Paul was admired among 
Christians, Jews and heathen, a power which will find 
a response in the hearts of men to the end of time. Yet 
according to Chrysostom it is not the rhetoric of the world 
that he finds in Saint Paul. He finds there neither the 
smoothness of Isocrates, the grandeur of Demosthenes, 
the dignity of Thucydides or the elevation of Plato. These 
he is content to discard with all external embellishment. 
But what Paul has and what is lacking in the others 
except Plato, in certain passages, is just the all-essential, 
γνῶσις. The same testimony is continued in the statement 
of Gregory of Nyssa adv. Eunom. 1, 1 (45, 253 B, 
Migne): ‘Paul himself, the noble minister of the Word 
using no other embellishment than the truth alone, deemed 
it a shame to dress out his language by such adornments 
and, with an eye on the truth alone instructed us, with 
noble and fitting counsel.” 

Testimony from a Latin source is contained in the let- 
ters that are supposed to have passed between Paul and 
Seneca. Teuffel calls the correspondence fictitious, but 
Norden accepts it. Whether true or not the story will 
illustrate a general point of view. In Epistle VII Seneca 
urges Saint Paul to pay more attention to style that it 
may correspond in excellence with the matter; vellem, 
cures et cetera ut maiestati earum (his letters) cultus 
sermonis non desit. With letter IX he sends to him a 
book de verborum copia. In letter XIII, he draws his 
attention to the fact that he employs allegory much and 
urges him accordingly to avoid excessive embellishments 
and take care to use exact and appropriate language. 
Saint Paul answers commending Seneca’s accomplish- 
ments and recommending to him in turn “irreprehensibi- 
lem sophiam.” Hieronymus, while holding that Saint Paul 
was an accomplished Hebrew scholar and that he had 
a good knowledge of Greek secular literature, yet declared 
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that he was unable to express in another language (1. e., 
in Greek) the deepest thoughts and cared nothing for 
elegance of expression, provided he set forth his meaning 
intelligibly. 

It is the purpose of the present discussion to show that 
this estimate of Saint Paul’s use of rhetoric is not in all 
essentials true. With the view that he cared more for 
the sense than for the manner of expression one has no 
quarrel. But he knew as any student of style must know 
that the two are not easily divorced. Further, as a study 
of his most rhetorical letters will show, it is in the pas- 
sages in which he is under the greatest emotional strain 
that he is most rhetorical. In fact, Norden hits upon a 
happy phrase to describe the rhetoric of Saint Paul, and 
here he corroborates the judgment of Hieronymus, when 
he calls it the rhetoric of the heart, thus characterizing it 
as the manner in which the spirit within compelled utter- 
ance. 

Augustine, himself a good rhetorician, appreciated the 
rhetorical in Saint Paul. He sets forth the view that the 
apostle used the rhetorical to produce the effect that he 
desired—that its use, in other words, was always con- 
scious. This is perhaps fairly generally true, but in some 
of his most striking passages rhetoric must have been 
unconscious and, so to speak, of second nature. Augus- 
tine, in support of his view, cites particularly one figure 
which commends itself to him, though he thinks it may 
easily be abused. He refers to the figure called by the 
Greek rhetoricians κλίμαξ and by the Romans “gradatio,” 
and cites Romans 5, 3-5: “Let us rejoice in our tribula- 
tions: knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and 
patience, probation; and probation, hope; and hope mak- 
eth not ashamed; because the love of God hath been shed 
abroad in our hearts through the Holy Ghost which was 
given unto us. He commends the use of this because it 
allows thought to ascend to completeness by short and 
simple steps and thus renders it easy. 

In anticipation then of the more detailed study that 
has been made of Saint Paul’s style one may state that, 
while he put into a secondary place the devices of rhetoric, 
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still he found for them a legitimate use and made them 
a help in conveying the message that he had for his 
hearers. It is not necessary to suppose that he had appro- 
priated these from the reading of Greek writers though 
it is quite likely that under Gamaliel he read widely in 
Greek literature. What is more likely is that he was 
influenced more by the study of the rhetoric of contem- 
porary Asianic schools. In contrast, however, to the 
writers of those schools he did not make of rhetoric an 
end in itself. It was for him only a means of reinforcing 
the message which he wished to deliver. In other words, 
it enabled him to speak more clearly to his hearers in 
the terms they were ready to listen to and understand. 

It would seem that the first and most important thing 
to do as a preliminary to a study of the rhetoric of Saint 
Paul is to observe the differences in the letters. This is 
what seems to have been neglected in the general crit- 
icisms of Renan and Jiilicher. It goes without saying 
that differences in style would be observed according to 
the occasion that prompted the letter, the persons or com- 
munities to whom it was written, its purpose, its general 
character, and the time of life at which Saint Paul wrote 
it. Brief mention of this point is made by Christ, “Die 
einzelnen Briefe sind auch ihrem literarischen Charakter 
nach sehr verschieden; der Rémerbrief, die beiden Korin- 
thierbriefe, der Galaterbrief nehmen streckenweise mehr 
den Stil einer Abhandlung oder Lehrschrift an; der 
Philipperbrief und besonders der an Philemon tragen 
starker persénlicher Charakter. Aber auch die lehrhaften 
Abschnitte werden durch Wendungen und Gedankenginge 
unterbrochen, die nur in der augenblicklichen Stimmung 
oder Lage des Apostels ihre volle Erklarung finden.’ 
Generally speaking, though on this point it is unsafe to 
make general statements, the Apostle would care less for 
rhetorical effect in his later years than in his earlier. 
The so-called pastoral letters, those to Timothy and Titus, 
and the letter to Philemon, because of Saint Paul’s inti- 
mate relations with the recipients, are informal when 


1 Griech, Literaturg. II, 2, p. 934. 
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compared with letters addressed to communities whose 
members were relatively unknown to him. In some the 
purpose of the letter seems to him to be a matter of life 
and death, as in his first letter to the Corinthians. Last 
of all, it is hardly likely that the letters written when 
Saint Paul was confined in the Mamertine prison at Rome, 
the letter to the Philippians and the second letter to Tim- 
othy, when the Apostle realized that death would be the 
probable result of his trial, were written with careful 
attention to rhetorical embellishment. These are some 
of the considerations that seem to indicate that the natural 
starting-point for the study of the rhetorical in Saint Paul 
is with the letters to the Corinthians. 

Norden has drawn attention to the fact that the rhetoric 
of the Asianic schools had one important characteristic 
in common with the fifth century schools. Each flour- 
ished in a time when everything was being questioned. 
The opposition between old and new was in the day of 
each being sharply stated, hence one would expect the 
antithetic form of sentence to be a common rhetorical 
form. Ancient Greek rhetoric grew up in the period 
of the overthrow of oligarchy and the rise of democracy, 
at a time when the will of Zeus was flouted and the right 
of the individual to realize his own life was asserted. 
The works of Euripides, Aristophanes and Plato show 
how great was the conflict between the opposing ideals. 
Certainly in the time of Saint Paul everything was being 
questioned and tested by a new standard. It is not to be 
wondered at then that a man of the spirit of Saint Paul, 
a man who was keen for the battle against wrong and 
error, clothed his ideas in the antithetic form of sentence 
which was suggestive of two points of view with no 
middle way between. To him the great opposites, some- 
times irreconcilable, were Heaven and earth, light and 
darkness, life in Christ and death in sin, spirit and body, 
belief and unbelief, love and hate, truth and error, reality 
and appearance, longing and fulfilment, past and present, 
present and future. From these ideas he could not get 
away and upon them he made no compromise. 


lop. cit. II, p. 508. 
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The conflict of opposing ideals is illustrated in the his- 
tory of the Corinthian Church. It was one of the first 
founded by Saint Paul. Very soon after its founding it 
demonstrated how difficult it was for it to make the sepa- 
ration demanded, the separation of the church from the 
world, and very early began to resist Saint Paul’s teach- 
ing on that. The first letter, which we have, written by 
him to the church, seems to be in part an answer to 
enquiries from them, and in part the expression of his 
disappointment and disgust with their inability or un- 
willingness to draw a distinction between Christian 
virtue and pagan immorality. Their enquiries sought 
enlightenment on a demand made by Saint Paul in a letter, 
now lost, that the church refrain from even engaging in 
trade with unbelievers. Saint Paul’s anger was directed 
against immorality in the marriage relation. That in this 
letter he is attempting, under great emotional strain, to 
make the opposition between the church and the world 
understood also makes it admirable material for the study 
of the rhetorical in his style. 

Antithesis 

The first and most striking of the rhetorical figures 
employed, therefore, is antithesis. Some of the most note- 
worthy examples of this have been recorded by critics, but 
the cumulative effect of a more or less exhaustive exposi- 
tion is enormous: I, 18, τοῖς μὲν ἀπολλυμένοις μωρία ἐστίν, τοῖς 
δὲ σωζομένοις ἡμῖν δύναμις Θεοῦ ἐστι. Other examples are I, 22, 
23, 25; II, 5, 18; IV, 10, 19, 20, 21; V, 3, 8; VII, 7, 38; 
IX, 25; X, 21; XI, 17 (and many others) ; XIII, 9, 11, 12; 
XIV, 2, 3, 4, 20; XV, 21, 22, 40, 41, 42, 44, 47, 49, 51. 


Homoioteleuton 


While it is true that Saint Paul thought in terms of 
contrasts, as the world and the spirit, good and evil, 
worldly wisdom and the cross, intellectual accomplishment 
and love, knowledge and faith, suffering and consolation, 
worldly wisdom and grace, and hence used antitheses nat- 
urally as the necessary expression of his thought, yet he 
employed other embellishments of style that could hardly 
be said to spring naturally from the thought. It is on 
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the use of these that his writings seem to contradict the 
opinion of those who say that he wrote as he would have 
spoken in person to the churches to whom he addressed 
himself. Whether one maintains further that the use of 
the figures of speech that abound in his works was a 
perfectly natural one or whether it is held to be studied 
the conclusions to be drawn from it are the same, namely, 
that Saint Paul was well versed in the rhetoric of the 
Greek schools wherever his instruction was received. Not 
one example alone but many may be cited of the use of 
such rhetorical devices as asyndeton, polysyndeton, pari- 
sosis, paromoiosis, anaphora, synonymia, paronomasia, 
homoioteleuton. It is true that all these figures are not 
equally rhetorical, some of them are natural and reinforce 
the sense. All of them are intended to impress. But some 
of them are pure embellishment and, occasionally, an orna- 
mentation that adds neither beauty nor force. One is 
aware that this judgment of the futility of a specific 
flower of rhetoric rests on a matter of taste, but the 
opinion of New Testament scholars is fairly unanimous on 
this point. 

The figure homoioteleuton, that came into use very early 
in the history of Greek rhetoric with the school of Gorgias 
in the last quarter of the fifth century and that was re- 
garded by the Greeks themselves for long as inartistic 
and hence was used sparingly, appears frequently in Saint 
Paul: XI, 15, 16, ἐαν εἴπῃ ὁ πούς. . . ἐὰν εἴπῃ τὸ οὖς. See 
also I, 22; III, 15. 


Anaphora 

Anaphora, the repetition of a word for emphasis, ap- 
pears frequently: I, 26, οὐ πολλοὶ σοφοὶ κατὰ σάρκα, 6d 
πολλοὶ δυνατοί, οὐ πολλοὶ εὐγενεῖς. Other examples are VII, 6, 
18; VI, 18; VII, 14, 32; IX, 19, 20; XII, 4, 5, 6; XIII, 7; 
XIV, 15, 31; XV, 10, 12, 13. 


Synonymia 

This figure is used not so frequently as many others. 
A few examples are given: I, 19, τὴν σοφίαν τῶν σοφῶν καὶ 
τὴν σύνεσιν τῶν συνετῶν. See also IV, 1; V, 8; XIV, 13, 40, 53; 
XV, 28. 
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Paronomasia 


This figure occurs only in the most rhetorical passages, 
in the passages where, in keeping with his high theme, 
he employs what in secular poetry is called the dithy- 
rhambic manner: XV, 53, δεῖ yap τὸ φθαρτὸν τοῦτο εὐδύσασθαι 
ἀφθαρσίαν καὶ τὸ θνητὸν τοῦτο ἐνδύσασθαι ἀθανασίαν. Others are 


I, XII, 28; XII, 26; XV, 42, 54. 
Asyndeton 


The figure asyndeton was employed in Greek rhetoric 
to produce the effect of rapidity, a rapidity that was the 
result of intense feeling. The following example illus- 
trates its use: XV, 2, ἐν ἀτόμῳ, ἐν ριπῇ ὀφθαλμοῦ, ἐν τῇ ἐσχάτῃ 
σάλπιγγι. It is found also in the following passages: 
IV, 12, 18; XII, 28; XIII, 4, 13; XIV, 26. Akin to it is 
the sentence structure without verbs, XV, 23. 


Polysyndeton 


The opposite effect, that of reason and deliberation, 
is produced by polysyndeton. Saint Paul employs the 
figure when he is setting something of which he is fully 
convinced: II, 3, ἐν ἀσθενείᾳ καὶ ἐν φόβῳ καὶ ἐν τρόμῴ πολλῷ. 
See other examples: IV, 11, 12; VI, 9; XII, 28. 


Parisosis and Paromoiosis 


Antithesis was made more striking by the use of Paro- 
moiosis and Parisosis. According to the figure Parisosis 
the cola in a sentence are made of approximately equal 
length in the number of syllables actually used. The 
obvious criticism of the device is that opposing aspects 
of a thought, or compiimentary ideas, may hardly be 
stated in precisely the same number of syllables and still 
present adequately or truly the idea they are supposed 
to contain. There are two views to every question, it is 
true, if not more, but these views do not always admit 
of expression in the same form. Where used appropri- 
ately the figure is, naturally, effective. A few examples 
may be cited: I, 23, Ἰουδαίοις μὲν σκάνδαλον, ἔθνεσι δὲ μωρίαν. 
The examples are numerous: I, 18, 19, 22, 24, 25; 
VII, 17, 29, 38; VIII, 1; IX, 26; X, 21; XIV, 15. Even 
these citations, though they do not exhaust the record, 
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are too numerous to be accidental. The use of this figure, 
moreover, will hardly be said to represent a manner that 
is conversational. 

Paromoiosis is a more formal parisosis. According to 
it, in the cola of the sentence identical words or forms 
of expression are found. See I, 27; XII, 3. Naturally, 
not much of this extremely artificial figure is found. 


Cyclosis 

Akin to the preceding figure is the figure of Cyclosis, 
according to which a word that begins a member of the 
sentence is reproduced, or represented by a synonym at 
the end of the other member: VI, 13, τὰ βρώματα τῇ κοιλίᾳ 
καὶ ἡ κοιλία trois βρώμασι. Other examples are I, 19; VII, 18; 
VIII, 13; XI, 6. 


Epanastrophe 

Epanastrophe is the reverse of cyclosis: by it the last 
word of one member becomes the first word in the other: 
III, 17, ef τις τὸν ναὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ φθείρει φθερεῖ τοῦτον ὃ Θεός. 


Antistrophe 

When the same word ends two clauses the figure is 
called Antistrophe. The following is an example: VII, 38, 
ὁ ἐκγαμίζων καλῶς ποιεῖ, 6 δὲ μὴ γαμίζων κρεῖσσον ποιεῖ. 
Figura Etymologica 

A good example of figure etymologica comes in III, 
10, 11, θεμέλιον τέθεικα . . . θεμέλιον θεῖναι. 


FIGURES OF THOUGHT 
Saint Paul also used the so-called figures of thought, 
as, for example, the objection raised by an opponent or 
his own objection to the opposite view; the rhetorical 
question; the use of citation. 


Objection 
A good example is XV, 35. This device is used com- 
paratively little. It marks the extremely dramatic style. 


Rhetorical Question 

Chapter IX is full of this figure. It expresses exas- 
peration on the part of the writer. Examples are IX, 7; 
X, 18; XII, 29; XIV, 6, 23; XV, 22. 
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Citations from O. T. 


Many citations from the Old Testament are used, as 
VI. 6; IX, 9; XIV, 21; XV, 25, 32, 33. 


CONCLUSION 


Enough has been done to demonstrate that Saint Paul 
did not despise the devices of rhetoric but that he used 
them freely, sometimes as a natural expression of the 
form of his own thought and sometimes consciously, in 
the effort to secure the desired end, the conversion of his 
hearers to faith and right reason which expressed itself 
in conduct. With him rhetoric was rarely pure ornament. 
His most rhetorical letter is the first to the Corinthians. 
The excess of rhetorical ornamentation there is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that he is waging a hard battle with 
the Corinthian church, a battle in which he is taking the 
aggressive and is now persuading, now castigating, al- 
ways confident of his position. This is seen more readily 
by a comparison with the second letter which shows Saint 
Paul’s spirit almost crushed, his mood become more con- 
ciliatory, even supplicating, and where rhetoric is used 
much less freely. In his more intimate letters, those 
addressed to friends or followers who would convey the 
contents only indirectly to a wider community, naturally 
very few rhetorical devices are found. 

Again, it seems most likely that his rhetorical training 
was received from the Asianic schools and probably not 
from a comprehensive schooling in the works of the an- 
cient orators. In any case, he was not bound slavishly by 
Greek technique. What he did, however, was to give to 
the overwrought manner of the Asianic schools a theme 
worthy of all its flowers of speech and to breathe into it 
a spirit that made it vital. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE APOCALYPSE 
BY WILLIAM 8. BISHOP, D.D. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THERE is no doubt that interest in apocalyptic ques- 
tions in general and in the Apocalypse of St. John in 
particular has greatly developed within recent years. The 
catastrophe of the world-war, with its attendant conditions 
and consequences, has given added stimulus to the study 
of New Testament prophecy, particularly as this bears 
upon the Second Advent of Christ, and the Millennium or 
thousand-years’ reign of Christ and His saints upon earth. 
Within the last twenty years there has been a great output 
of “prophetic” literature on the part of what is known 
as the “‘pre-millennarian” school. In addition to this, sev- 
eral important Commentaries on the Apocalypse have 
made their appearance, among which we especially note 
the works of the late Professor Henry Barclay Swete,' 
and (more recently) of Archdeacon Charles? and Pro- 
fessor I. T. Beckwith.’ 

Among the books of the New Testament, the Revelation 
of St. John has had a history in many respects unique. 
To begin with, it was long before it received general 
recognition on the part of the Church as an authentic 
and integral part of the New Testament canon. And even 
since its formal reception as inspired Scripture, owing 
to the peculiar nature of its contents, it has suffered on 
the one hand from sheer neglect, and, on the other, from 
the vagaries of wild and extravagant modes of interpre- 
tation. Among those who have undertaken seriously to 
expound this Book, two methods of exposition have con- 
tended for mastery,—the one an ultra-literalistic and the 
other a purely symbolical method. Conclusions have been 
drawn and detailed predictions have at sundry times been 
made as to the exact date of our Lord’s visible return to 


1“The Apocalypse of St. John” by H. B. Swete, London, 1907. 

2“The Revelation of St. John” by R. H. Charles, D. Litt., D.D. 
Two vols. The International Critical Commentary. New York. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 

3“The Apocalypse of John” by Isbon T. Beckwith, Ph.D., D.D. 
The Macmillan Co., 1919. 
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earth. These predictions having been disproved by the 
event, have led as a result to the discrediting of predictive 
prophecy as a whole in the minds of many. The literalism 
of the school of “pre-millenarian” adventists is, to a cer- 
tain extent, the outcome of a restricted theological view- 
point. With all their religious earnestness, this school 
of writers in general can hardly be said to be character- 
ized by scientific breadth of vision and balance of judg- 
ment. Moreover, they show a certain lack of apprecia- 
tion of the artistic and dramatic aspects of so highly 
imaginative a book as the Apocalypse. The truth of the 
matter is, that in the interpretation of the Apocalypse 
the literalism of fact and the symbolism of imagination 
alike demand recognition. While we are not at liberty, 
like Swedenborg, to reduce the whole Revelation to a 
series of symbols, thus making it the plaything of an 
arbitrary exegesis in the interest of a private theological 
system, neither, on the other hand, are we justified in 
laying an undue stress upon arithmetical calculations in 
the prediction of definite political events, and, above all, 
of the precise date of our Lord’s return. 

Miss Margaret Benson, in her preface to her father’s 
work on the Apocalypse, says,—“A certain balance of the 
artistic and metaphysical quality of mind seems to have 
fitted him (Archbishop Benson)? peculiarly for this work. 
On a due proportion of these qualities the intellectual 
comprehension of symbolism plainly depends.” While this 
is no doubt true, yet along with these qualities of mind 
and spirit there must go a firm grasp upon the subject- 
matter of the Apocalypse itself as genuine prophecy, and 
an integral part of Divine Revelation. Religious faith 
and spiritual insight are certainly no less in demand than 
artistic perception and philosophic breadth, if our inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse is to attain sound results. 
With these remarks by way of introduction, we proceed 
at once to the consideration of certain matters in con- 
nection with the interpretation of the Book itself. 


1“The Apocalypse; a Study,” by the late A’bp. Benson, p. ix. 
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The Apocalypse of St. John is pre-eminently a book of 
action; of God’s action, primarily in judgment, but also 
throughout and ultimately in grace. If judgment is the 
“alpha,” grace is the “omega” of this Book. The dramatic 
action of the Apocalypse implies at the same time a 
dramatic unity. Amid all its bewildering variety of 
images, of scenes and of details, the Apocalypse is char- 
acterized by a remarkable unity and integrity of struc- 
ture. While its framework is most elaborately articu- 
lated, at the same time one encounters here, more than 
in any other book of the Bible, the most startling and 
unexpected transitions (this is, indeed, a characteristic 
of prophetic utterances in general). The near and the 
distant, the heavenly and the earthly are brought together 
in space, while the viewpoint of the seer darts forward 
and backward in time. And yet the space-relations as 
well as the time-sequences are preserved throughout. But 
this does not mean that the march of events proceeds 
from one end of the Book to the other in a strict chron- 
ological order. That is by no means the case. There 
are abrupt transitions,—a returning and re-traversing 
of the same temporal period from a new point of de- 
parture. Christ as the Son of Man in the midst of the 
seven golden Candlesticks is judging His churches at one 
and the same time that, as the Lamb in the midst of the 
Throne, He is executing the sentences of Divine judgment 
upon the nations of the earth. He hath already taken' 
the seven-sealed Book of Divine judgment from the hand 
of Him who is seated upon the Throne. Moreover, the 
series of seven Seals includes within its scope the totality 
of Divine judgments from first to last. Beginning with 
Christ Himself, who, as the Rider upon the white horse, 
goes forth “conquering and to conquer,” it leads on, with 
the opening of the sixth Seal to the vista of eternal judg- 
ment and salvation when the heavens and the earth shall 
have passed away. With the opening of the seventh Seal, 
—the final Seal of apocalyptic judgment,—the clock of 
the universe appears, as it were, to stop for an interval ;— 


1 ἐΐληφεν, ch. v. 7. 
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“there was silence in heaven about the space of half an 
hour” (ch. viii. I), and then comes the prelude to a fresh 
series of Divine judgments,—those of the seven Trum- 
pets,—which cover the same period that has been already 
traversed by the judgments of the Seals. Once again, 
the seventh Trumpet marks a fresh point of departure. 
It is preluded by the delivery of the Seer of the “Little 
Book” of prophecy, with the injunction—“Thou must 
again prophesy over peoples and nations and tongues and 
kings many in number” (ch. x. II). The universal scope 
of this Seventh Trumpet is seen in the fact that it em- 
braces the entire period from the Incarnation (the birth 
of the Man-child, xii. 5) to the end of time (x. 6, 7),— 
“There shall be time no longer, but in the days of the 
voice of the seventh angel, whensoever he is about to 
sound;' and (then) the mystery of God shall have been 
finished,? as he gave the good tidings to his servants the 
prophets.” Accordingly, the periods of the Sixth Seal,— 
the Seal of eternity,—and of the Seventh and all- 
embracing Trumpet are seen to overlap each other; the 
Sixth Seal leading forward to the “omega” of final Judg- 
ment and ultimate salvation, while the Seventh Trumpet 
conducts us back to the “alpha” of the Birth and exalta- 
tion to heaven of the Man-Child. Yet in spite of these 
returns and re-traversings of time-periods, the grand cur- 
rent of logical and chronological sequence sweeps on 
throughout the entire series of Apocalyptic visions. Judg- 
ment, beginning with the Church as such, is continued 
through the Divine visitations upon the nations of the 
earth, and culminates in the final judgment and salvation 
when the present heavens and earth shall have passed 
away. And it is Jesus Christ who is seen throughout as 
the Executor of the Divine judgments. God in His own 
Person “judgeth no man”; the Father hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son” (St. John, v. 22). The Church 


1 ὅταν μίλλῃ σαλπίζειν. 

2 καὶ ἐτελέσθη. τὸ μυστήριον τοῦ θεοῦ. 

8In the final judgment of eternity, the dead, small and great, 
are seen standing “before the Throne” (ch. xx. 12); not, as the 
Textus Receptus reads, “before God.” 
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and the Nations, the living and the dead, are the subjects 
of Divine judgment. At this point it must be clearly and 
emphatically stated that the Book of Revelation nowhere 
presents us with the scene of a single, universal and all- 
embracing judgment. There are different judgments, 
consummated at different times, but all of them, of course, 
dependent upon the Lord’s Manifestation and Appearing. 
All judgments, accordingly, may be said to be embraced 
within the scope of the “Day of the Lord.”? As there are 
two Judgments,—the judgment of the Church, and the 
judgment of the Nations,—so there are two Resurrections. 
The “first resurrection” (xx. 5, 6), is the “resurrection 
of life’; the second is the “resurrection of judgment” 
(not necessarily of “damnation”). It does not, however, 
appear that the number of those who shall finally enter 
into life is absolutely restricted to those who have part 
in the “first resurrection”; nor, on the other hand, that 
those who are to stand before the Throne in the final 
judgment of eternity are solely “the wicked dead,”— 
i. 6., the reprobate. On the contrary, the language used 
in ch. xx. 15,—“if any (εἴ τις) was not found written in 
the Book of Life, he was cast into the lake of fire,”— 
seems to preclude any such interpretation; otherwise, the 
opening of the “book of life” on that unutterably solemn 
occasion would seem to be but a cruel mockery. 

We have spoken of the Church and of the Nations as 
those who are represented as the subjects of Divine judg- 
ments in the Apocalypse. A question which may occur 
to the mind at this point is, To what extent is Israel, 
the “chosen people,” set forth in this Book as the object 
of Divine judgment? The answer to this seems clearly 
to be, Not at all. The name “Israel” appears to be used 
throughout this Book as representing the Church,—the 
spiritual Israel. Those who (in ch. ii. 9) claim “to be 
Jews, and are not, but do lie” must evidently be under- 
stood as those who falsely pretend to be the followers of 
Christ. But what of the “four and twenty elders,” and 
of the “fone hundred and forty and four thousand sealed 


1The Greek wory ‘day’ (ἡμέρα) has the secondary meaning of 
‘judgment,’ as in I. Cor., iv. 3; ep. the German “Tag.” 
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out of all the tribes of the sons of Israel”? In the first 
place, as to the “four and twenty Ancients” (πρεσβύτεροι) 
seated upon their thrones around the central Throne of 
the Omnipotent ;—these would seem to be the angelic 
“Thrones” spoken of by St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Colossians (i. 16). They do not, at least, so it seems to 
the present writer,—represent the twelve apostles plus 
the twelve patriarchs or sons of Jacob. According to 
what appears to be the true text, and the one which is. 
followed by the Revised Version, the “four and twenty 
elders” do not represent themselves as among the number 
of the redeemed. This is, I think, a point of crucial 
importance for the interpretation of the Book. The school 
of pre-millennarian adventists in general assume from 
the supposed fact that the apostles and patriarchs are 
beheld seated upon their thrones of glory, that the First 
Resurrection,—the resurrection of the saints,—must have 
already taken place. This, of course, will throw alf that 
follows,—the judgments of Seals, Trumpets and Vials,— 
absolutely into the future; thus precluding the direct 
application of any such prophecies to present or past 
world history. On the contrary, the true Apocalyptic 
“schema” appears to be this; namely, that the apostles 
are to reign with Christ (it is not until chapter xx. that 
mention is made of the First Resurrection) ;—these 
throned “elders” are now reigning with Almighty God. 
The latter reign in heaven; the former are to reign on 
earth, as this very passage (ch. v. 10) testifies. The 
“elders” are the loyal priesthood of the universe in its 
cosmic powers and processes; the Church (as represented 
by the twelve apostles) is the spiritual priesthood of 
redeemed humanity. The “elders” appear as the angelic 
intermediaries of the worship of the saints, presenting 
the prayers of the latter before the Throne (ch. v. 8) ; 
but in the heavenly worship their whole alignment seems 
to be with the four “living creatures” or Cherubim, apart 
from whom they are never mentioned (collectively) 
throughout the entire Book. The “Thrones” and the 
“Cherubim” are always visualized together; they are the 
representatives of creation in its unceasing worship of 
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Almighty God, even as the saints are the representatives 
of humanity. 

Again, the “hundred and forty-four thousand” virgin 
followers of the lamb can hardly be understood as the 
representatives of the earthly Israel in distinction from 
the Church. Their description is distinctly un-Jewish; 
they are, in fact, precisely the choicest representatives 
of the Christian Church,—the “elect of the elect,”—seen 
standing with the Lamb upon the heavenly Mount Zion. 
And finally, the New Jerusalem, the Eternal City, can 
only symbolize the Church, into which the earthly Israel 
has been taken up and sublimated. Its cubic measure- 
ments,—twelve thousand furlongs in length, in breadth 
and in height,—are figurative of the earthly Jerusalem as 
raised and spiritualized to its highest power, just as its 
foundations of precious stones symbolize its eternal and 
fadeless splendor. While the names of Israel’s twelve 
tribes are seen inscribed above the City’s gates, upon its 
twelve foundations are written the names of the “twelve 
apostles of the Lamb.” In the ultimate result, Israel 
is seen not as added to the Church, but rather as merged 
with the Church. Such, on the whole, clearly seems to 
be the symbolism of the Apocalypse, so far as Israel is 
concerned. 

The Apocalypse is the book of Christian prophecy, as 
Isaiah, Daniel and Ezekiel are books of Old Testament 
prophecy. Those Hebrew books of prophecy depict the 
glory of the earthly ;—Israel restored to their own land, 
and there enjoying the blessings of peace and righteous- 
ness, with the headship of the nations, under the rule of 
the Prince of the house of David. Of all this Revelation 
says practically nothing. On the other hand, the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament, for the most part, do not extend 
their vision beyond the sphere of this present earth. They 
do not include the heavenly Jerusalem; at least, they do 
not enter the description of the eternal state as such, as 
does the Apocalypse. Those descriptions of the earthly 
glories of the Millennial period which are so frequent and 
abundant in the writings of the Old Testament prophets 
are lacking in the Apocalypse. In the Apocalypse only 
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the barest outline sketch of the Millennium is given; 
indeed, it would be correct to say that this period is sim- 
ply located in its place in the series of great events, but 
not further described.’ 


BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE APOCALYPSE 


After the introduction (in chapter I) follows the sec- 
tion containing the Epistles addressed to the “Angels of 
the Seven Churches.” This is followed by the main pro- 
phetic section with its grand and vividly dramatic move- 
ment, including practically the entire remainder of the 
Book. After the description of the heavenly Throne 
and the heavenly worship, follow the three series of judg- 
ments,—the Seals, the Trumpets and the Vials. These 
judgments culminate in the overthrow of Babylon, the 
destruction of Antichrist and the First Resurrection, 
ushering in the Millennial reign of Christ and His saints 
upon earth. The Millennial age is followed by the release 
of Satan from his prison, the final revolt of the nations 
and their defeat ; with which the history of mankind upon 


this present earth is closed. After the lapse of ages (as 
it would appear) the present earth and heaven pass away 
before the Appearing of Him who is seated upon the 
“great white Throne” of final and eternal judgment.' 


1 As against those who maintain that the Apocalypse of St. John 
is a product of Ebionite, 7.e., of Jewish Christianity, Harnack says 
that this is very far from being the case. As he puts it:—“The 
author of this Book is even more liberal than Paul, for Paul be- 
lieves in a continued preference accorded to the people of Israel, 
while our author knows of no such thing; in his view preference 
is given only to the martyrs and confessors. . . . ; they alone shall 
reign with Christ a thousand years; the people of Israel, so far as 
it has rejected Christ, is to our author simply a synagogue of 
Satin. . . . To him, Jesus is not the Messiah of the Jews,—of this 
there is no mention in the book,—but the Saviour of the world, 
the Lord of heaven and of earth, the disposer and director of his- 
tory.” (Article entitled “Revelation” in the Encyclop. Brit. 9th 
edition). In a footnote Harnack further says:—“Observe that in 
his brief description of the Millennium the author neither speaks 
of the Jewish people, nor introduces any grossly material concep- 
tion. This is the strongest proof that he was not an Ebionite.” 

1 It must be borne in mind that in the concrete Biblical conception 
‘ages’ and ‘worlds’ are but the temporal and spatial aspects of one 
and the same thing. Compare Hebr. i. 2, where God is represented 
as having, through His Son, made ‘the words’ (τοὺς αἰῶνας) oF 
‘ages’. (See Rev. Ver in loc., and cp. footnote). Consequently, 
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The dead are raised to receive their final sentence, and 
Death and Hades, with the reprobate, are cast into the 
lake of fire. Then follows, in the concluding section, the 
description of the New Jerusalem, which comes down 
from God out of heaven, to be the glory of the new earth, 
and the sacred Temple and Capital of the nations. Warn- 
ings, invitations and attestations of Divine authority form 
the conclusion of the Book. 

We recognize, accordingly, three main divisions of the 
Apocalypse: first, the (present) judgments of Christ 
upon His Churches; second, the (present and future) 
judgments of God, executed through Christ, upon the 
nations here on earth; third, the final consummation in 
the Last Judgment and the New Jerusalem.’ 

In this present study we shall pass over the judgments 
of Christ upon His Seven Churches, and confine ourselves 
to the later portion of the Book from chapter iv. on to 
the end. It may be said in passing that the rewards 
promised by the Lord to His seven Churches in Asia are 
to find their fulfillment partly in the Millennial age and 
partly in the eternity which follows the final Judgment, 
although no line of demarcation is here drawn between 
these two periods. So far as the judgments which are 
threatened in the Seven Epistles are concerned, these 


the passing away of ‘the worlds’ prior to the final and eternal judg- 
ment of the great white Throne would be equivalent to the passing 
away of “the ages” of temporal existence, as measured by the suc- 
cession of “day and night.” It is to be observed that when the 
torments of the wicked and of Satan and his angels (the two 
Wild-beasts) are described, the expression “day and night” un- 
failingly occurs; see ch. xiv. II; xx. 10. 

2In the Seven Epistles our Lord is dealing directly with Chris- 
tians as members of His Church; in later parts of the Book our 
Lord is dealing with His people so far as judgment is concerned 
only indirectly, and in so far as they are members of the nations 
upon earth. It is true that Christians may and do have their share 
in national judgments; yet to them these judgments are not puni- 
tive, but disciplinary chastisements. While they are “in the world.” 
Christians are at the same time not “of the world.” Nevertheless, 
the warning and the comfort which this Book of the Apocalypse 
has for Christians is not by any means confined to the Epistles 
to the Seven Churches; it abounds in the later parts of the Book 
as well, This is of course what we should naturally expect; inas- 
much as the entire Book is addressed to Christians as such, and 
must therefore receive a Christian, not a Jewish or a Gentile in- 
terpretation. 
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are to be realized partly within this earthly life; partly in 
the hereafter. 


THE THRONE OF GOD AS THE POINT OF DEPARTURE FOR 
THE WORLD-JUDGMENTS OF THE APOCALYPSE 


The Apocalypse, as we have seen, deals at once with the 
present and with the future. The Book, after the first 
three chapters, is a succession of moving pictures, which, 
however, do not follow each other in a strict time- 
sequence. The scene of the Throne of God and of the 
heavenly worship, presented in chapter iv., is the point 
of departure for this moving panorama of Divine judg- 
ments. And this scene itself is not to be understood as 
finding its realization strictly and exclusively in the 
future; it is a present actuality. Moreover, the scene 
which follows in chapter V., that of the appearance of the 
Lamb in the midst of the Throne; of the delivery to Him 
of the seven-sealed book of Divine judgments, and of the 
adoration of the Lamb which follows is also to be under- 
stood as realized in the time now present. That these 
great scenes in chapters iv. and v. find their realization 
before the First Resurrection,—. e., in the age now pres- 
ent,—is plainly indicated by the fact that the souls of 
the martyrs, spoken of in chapter vi. in connection with 
the opening of the fifth Seal, are certainly not yet raised 
up ;—they are still in the “intermediate state,”’ where they 
must wait in anticipation until the tale of the martyrs 
shall be complete. 

Again ;—as the time of these scenes of heavenly wor- 
ship is not to be construed as solely and absolutely in the 
future, so neither is the place in which they occur to be 
understood as a strictly and absolutely transcendent 
heaven. The whole description of the Divine Throne 
fits in with the thought that it is “set” (ἔκειτο) at the 
centre not merely of a circle but of a sphere ;—the sphere 
being the temporal and spatial universe. All ages and 
all worlds find their central and pivotal point in the 
Throne of the Eternal One. 


“Thyself unmoved, all motion’s Source.” 
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The “universe” is a wheel, of which the hub is the 
Divine Throne, and the spokes, radiating in every direc- 
tion to the circumference, are represented by the twenty- 
four thrones which surround the central Throne. These 
are the Powers, the Laws and Forces which regulate and 
administer the universe throughout its whole extent. But 
all is reflected in the “sea of glass like unto crystal,” while 
the completion of the sphere is indicated by the rainbow- 
arch above;—green like an emerald, with the symbolic 
color of creation. Moreover, the “circle of the world” 
has its four cardinal points; the Throne of God looks in 
every direction. The four “living creatures” or Cheru- 
bim,—the Man, the Lion, the Ox and the Eagle,—repre- 
senting the several orders and species of animate crea- 
tion,—face forwards and backwards and to right and 
left; four being the symbolic number of creation. The 
points of the compass are still more minutely indicated 
by the twenty-four thrones of the crowned Ancients or 
“Presbyters.” Accordingly, the locus of the Divine 
Throne is to be understood as not merely “above,” but 
at the same time as at the centre and heart, not only of 
the “universe,” but of all “ages” and “‘times.”” This point 
of view is most essential for the right interpretation of 
the Apocalypse. God, the All-Ruler, is not only a tran- 
scendent Deity,—He is at the same time immanent in 
the midst of His creation and of all its operations. As 
all space finds its centre in the Throne of God, and is 
measured therefrom, so the measure of all time is to be 
found in the rhythmic and unceasing worship of the 
Cherubim and of the four-and-twenty Elders in the pres- 
ence of “Him who is, and who was and who is to come,”— 
the Almighty and Eternal One. This is the standpoint 
from which the entire series of world-judgments in the 
Apocalypse,—the Seals, Trumpets and Vials,—must be 
interpreted. 

The centre of Almighty power and dominion is at the 
same time the sanctuary of the All-holy One; that which 
at first is spoken of as a throne-room is later referred to 


1 uni-versum., 
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(though not fully described) as a Temple. But it is a 
temple of Judgment. The “prayers of the saints” which 
there ascend are prayers for judgment. After the Divine 
judgments have been concluded, the temple disappears ; 
it finds no place in the New Jerusalem. But not so the 
Throne. That awesome centre and source of Divine judg- 
ments has in the New Jerusalem become the fountain- 
head of life; for “he shewed me a river of water of life, 
bright as crystal, proceeding out of the Throne of God 
and of the Lamb.” 

Divine service in this Book of Revelation finds its 
representative activity in “priesthood” and “kingship.” 
An example of this is seen in the twenty-four throned 
Elders, representing the Divine administration, who pre- 
sent the worship of the saints to “the Lamb that was 
slain.” Each one of these royal worshippers has a “harp” 
and “4 golden bowl full of incense” symbolizing “the 
prayers of the saints.” The throne-room of the Divine 
Majesty is also a temple of worship as continuous and 
unceasing as is that Divine providential administration 
of the universe which never lapses or fails. It is not 
only the worship of animate creation and of its powers 
and forces; not only is it the adoration of the countless 
hosts of angels “round about the Throne.” It is the 
worship of the redeemed from among men; and, in fine, 
of every creature,—of “every created thing which is in 
heaven and on earth, and under the earth, and in the sea, 
and all things that are in them.” 

Finally, in the dramatic movement of this Book “seven 
Choric Songs divide the action at the points of crisis. 
They emphasize the point attained, commenting on what 
is past. In two instances (xi. 15, xii. 10) they disclose 
the outline of the next immediate Action. The last has 
two parts, passing from the paean of victory to the Bridal 
Song. In this they are like some of the more mysterious 
choruses of Greek tragedy, but they are very brief. Read 
in series they would give a distinct thread of the scenes 
viewed from their own standpoint,—the heavenly.’* It 


1“The Apocalypse; a Study,” by A’bp. Benson, p. 37, 
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is true that the first of these seven choric songs (in chap- 
ter iv.) is purely a song of worship and adoration, having 
no direct reference to judgment. It is also true that the 
song for the “hundred and forty-four thousand” virgins* 
(the elect followers of the Lamb) is in its content to us 
unknown. But aside from these, the choric songs of tie 
Apocalypse have all of them a direct bearing upon the 
acts and processes of Divine judgment, either as marking 
its inception,—as when the Lamb has come and has taken 
the seven-sealed book from the hand of Him who is seated 
upon the Throne—or when, as in the seventh and Halle- 
lujah-chorus, the fall of great Babylon is celebrated, and 
then, in immediate sequence, the Bridal of the Lamb. Of 
all these, it is the fourth and central chorus (xi. 17, 18) 
which seems to be in its content the most comprehensive. 
It is as follows :— 


“We give Thee thanks, Ὁ Lord GOD the Almighty, who art and 
who wast 


Because Thou hast taken Thy great power and didst reign. 

And the nations were wroth, 

And Thy wrath came, 

And the time of the nations? to be judged; 

And to give the reward to Thy servants the prophets, and to the 
saints, and to them that fear Thy Name, the small and the 
great; 

And to destroy them that destroy the earth.” 


APOCALYPTIC JUDGMENTS AS RELATED TO TIME AND 
PLACE; THE SIXTH SEAL AND THE 
SEVENTH TRUMPET 


The Lord Jesus is even now judging His Church 
through His invisible Presence in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks. But His visible Manifestation and 
Appearing shall be the climax of the series of Divine 
judgments upon the nations as such; ὁ. e., of the judg- 
ments of Seals, Trumpets and Vials. It is in the Vials 


1 xiv. 3. 

2In reading “the nations” in verse 18, instead of “the dead,” we 
follow the Greek Patriarch’s text, which is supported by three 
MSS. (See “The Revelation of St. John” by R. H. Charles, vol. ii., 
p. 306). The “judgment of the dead” does not in fact take place 
until a much later point in the action of the Book (see xx. 11 fol.). 
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that these judgments culminate, and the vials are poured 
out upon the earth. The invisible “Parousia” or ‘“Pres- 

ence” of Christ in His Church is the “alpha”; the visible 

Appearing or “Epiphany” of Christ at the end of this age 
is the “omega” of all judgments executed upon living Ἰ 
men, whether (as in the first instance) upon His own 
disciples specifically, or (as in the second instance), upon 
the inhabitants of the earth as such. 

The judgments upon the Seven Churches are not suc- 4 
cessive; they are synchronous. The “Angels” of Ephe- a 
sus, of Sardis and of Laodicea are all undergoing judg- 
ment at one and the same time. This gives us a clue at 
the start as to how we are to interpret the time-relations ἢ 
of the judgments later to be described—. e., those of the 
Seals, Trumpets and Vials. i 

As to the sphere in which the Divine judgments take q 
place ;—it is first of all in this visible world; and, sec- | 
ondly, it is in the invisible world of the departed. The 
Apocalypse does not deal, save to a very limited extent, 
with the present condition of departed souls. It contains ἡ 
no doctrine of Purgatory. The redeemed are represented 
as in heaven, in the Presence of God, singing praises 
before the Throne; the wicked, on the other hand, are 
to be tormented with fire and brimstone in the presence 
of the holy angels and in the presence of the Lamb (not, 
be it noted, in the presence of devils, or in the presence q 
of the redeemed) ; see ch. xiv. 9-12. But the joys of the i 
redeemed are anticipatory; they are preliminary both to 
the First Resurrection and to the Holy City. The tor- ἡ 
ments of the wicked, on the other hand, are anticipatory 
of their final judgment and of their destruction in the ἢ 
Lake of Fire. 

The objects of Divine judgment in the series of Seals, i 
Trumpets and Vials are, in general, the disobedient and ἢ 
the ungodly. But especially there stand out as marked of 
for judgment (1) Great Babylon, and (2) the “Trinity ὴ 
of Evil,”—. e., Satan, Antichrist and the False Prophet.' 


_1 Are Antichrist and the False Prophet to be regarded as indi- 
vidual men? I believe they are to be so regarded; yet at the same } 
time the spirit of Antichrist, “whereof we have heard that it ; 
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For this unholy triad and for all those who follow them 
there is reserved the Lake of Fire. 

Besides the spirit of Antichrist,—7. e., the spirit of 
outspoken, avowed and aggressive rebellion against Al- 
mighty God and His Anointed, there is the spirit of 
worldly, nominal Christianity. At bottom, this is the 
world-spirit,—the spirit of ancient Babylon and of ancient 
Rome, only now cloaking itself under the profession of 
Christianity. Thus it appears now as a false and harlot 
Church, or, again, as a so-called “Christian civilization,” 
which is, in fact, untrue to Christ; worshipping as it does, 
first of all, earthly wealth and power. This is “Babylon 
the Great, the mother of the harlots and of the abomina- 
tions of the earth” (xvii. 5). While nominally profess- 
ing allegiance to Christ, she “commits fornication with 
the kings of the earth,”—. e., compromises herself with 
and for worldly power and political influence,—until, 
finally, the “kings” turn against her and destroy her. 
But her judgment is an earthly and a temporal one, cor- 
responding with her earthly and temporal character. Her 
downfall is witnessed and mourned over by the kings of 
the earth, the merchantmen and the mariners who had 
profited by her. It is the overthrow of earthly pomp, 
riches and glory, so far as these are identified with cynical 
selfishness, heartless self-seeking and self-glorification. 
Here is the fulfilment of the prophecy in St. John’s First 
Epistle (ii. 16, 17) ,—‘‘All that is in the world,—the lust 
of the flesh and the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,— 
is not of the Father, but is of the world. And the world 
passeth away, and the lust thereof.” 


cometh, is now in the world already” (I. John iv. 3). This spirit 
incarnates itself more or less fully, in different individuals. At 
last shall come he who is the Antichrist par excellence:—that Law- 
less One whom “the Lord Jesus shall slay with the breath of his 
mouth, and shall bring to nought by the manifestation of his pres- 
ence” (II. Thess. ii. 8). The Beast and the False Prophet are cast 
alive into the Lake of Fire at the beginning of the Millennial period 
(or rather, just before it) and thus their judgment anticipates 
that of their followers, who are “slain with the sword” (xix. 21), 
and whose souls are then punished in Tartarus. In this is seen a 
certain parallel (although by way of contrast), to the reward be- 
stowed upon the Christ,—“the First-fruits,”—in His resurrection 
and ascension into heaven, and the reward in which His faithfu! 
followers are, later, to have their share. 
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In the series of world-judgments the Sixth Seal and 
the Seventh Trumpet call for special consideration. Each 
of these has an especially weighty significance, and they 
are, moreover, very closely interrelated one with the other. 
The Seventh Trumpet is the “alpha” as well as the 
“omega” of all Divine judgments wpon the earth. It is 
ushered in by the announcement that “‘the kingdom of the 
world is become (the kingdom) of our Lord and of his 
Christ (xi. 15), and by the thanksgiving of the Twenty- 
four Ancients,—‘‘We give thee thanks, O Lord GOD, the 
Almighty, which art and which wast, because thou hast 
taken thy great power and didst reign . . .” This thanks- 
giving, as we have already observed, is all-inclusive; it 
covers the whole series of Divine judgments upon the 
earth, as well as the reward to be given God’s “servants, 
the prophets, and to his saints, and to them that fear his 
Name.” As the Seventh Trumpet goes back to the birth 
of the Messiah and to His ascension into heaven, so it 
reaches forward to the utmost limits of time,—even to 
the final Resurrection and the Last Judgment. These, 
indeed, are not properly included within its scope, inas- 
much as its scope is terrestrial and temporal. 

The Sixth Seal, like the Seventh Trumpet, is peculiar 
in its range and significance. As we have already noted, 
it gives the vision of the final and eternal Judgment and 
Salvation. How firmly interlocked are the series of Seals 
and of Trumpets is evident from the fact that, while the 
Sixth Seal goes beyond even the Seventh Trumpet in 
opening up the vista of eternity, the Seventh Trumpet 
goes back of the entire series of Seals to the beginning,— 
i. e., the Birth of the Man-Child. Again, it is noteworthy 
that while the Lamb Himself, as the High-priest of Divine 
judgments, receives and opens the Book of the Seven 
Seals, it is the Levite-Angels who sound the Trumpets, 
and the Priest-Angels who pour out the Vials upon the 
earth. Each series has its characteristic mark of dis- 
tinction ;—the Seals embrace eternity as well as time, 
which is befitting, inasmuch as the Lamb Himself is their 


1 See A’bp. Benson (op. cit. pp. 75, 91) in his footnotes on viii. 
2 and xv. 6, 7. 
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Opener. The Trumpets include within their scope the 
entire series of earthly judgments down to the final pass- 
ing away of earth and heaven. The Vials, finally, include 
the most concentrated and intensive Divine judgments 
poured out “‘upon the earth”; they are visited upon those 
outstanding enemies of God and of His saints,—Great 
Babylon and the “Trinity of Evil,’”—Satan, Antichrist 
and the False Prophet: The Sixth Seal, as we have said, 
reaches on by anticipation and envisages the final con- 
summation ;—in the case of the wicked, the Judgment 
of “the great, white Throne”; in the case of the righteous, 
the final glory in the life of the Resurrection and the 
New Jerusalem. 

It is upon the sounding of the Seventh Trumpet that 
the entire dramatic action of the Book may be said to 
turn. The evidence for this is seen in that Fourth and 
central Chorus which follows immediately upon the sound- 
ing of this Trumpet. It is this trumpet-peal which, as 
we have said, includes within its scope the end of Time 
and the ushering in of God’s eternal kingdom,' of which 
the millennial kingdom of Christ Himself is but the pre- 
lude and the beginning. The Seventh Trumpet embraces 
those seven Vials in which is “completed” (ἐτελέσθη) the 
wrath of God (xv. 1). We are therefore to recognize in 
this Seventh Trumpet the most comprehensive of all the 
groups of Divine judgments. It has as its prelude the 
Sixth Trumpet (which, in its turn, includes the second 
“Woe’’). 

The following is the content of the Sixth Trumpet: 
(1) The loosing of the “four Angels bound at the great 
river Euphrates,” and the going forth of their armies of 
destruction (ix. 13-21); (2) the vision of the “mighty 


1This passage Tennyson would quote “with boundless admira- 
tion” :—“And I saw another mighty angel come down from heaven, 
clothed with a cloud. . . . and he set his right foot upon the sea, 
and his left foot upon the earth. .. . And the angel which I saw 
stand upon the sea and upon the earth lifted up his hand to heaven, 
and sware by him that liveth for ever and ever, who created 
heaven, and the things that therein are, and the earth, and the 
things that therein are, and the sea, and the things that are there- 
in, that there should be time no longer,” or he (Tennyson) trans- 
lated is, “that time should be no more.” Alfred Lord Tennyson; 
a Memoir by his Son, vol. i., p. 279 (footnote). 
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Angel” (can this be any other than our Lord Himself?) 
who stands “with his right foot upon the sea, and his 
left foot upon the earth,” and swears by the Eternal that 
“there shall be time no longer, but (only) in the days 
of the seventh angel, when he shall sound” (x. 1-7); 
(3) the Seven Thunders, whose significance is so mys- 
teriously hidden from us by the command given to the 
Seer (x. 3, 4); (4) the “Little Book” delivered by the 
Angel to the Seer, and St. John’s renewed commission 
to “prophesy over peoples and nations and tongues and 
kings many in number” (x. 8-11); (5) the Measuring 
of “the Temple of God, and of the Altar and them that 
worship therein” (xi. 1), and, finally, (6) that most diffi- 
cult prophecy concerning the Holy City and the Two 
Witnesses (xi. 2-13). 

The section containing this prophecy of the Sixth Trum- 
pet extends from chapter ix. verse 13 through the “Second 
Woe,” ἃ e., through v. 14 of ch. xi. The three “Woes”— 
which synchronize with the sounding of the Fifth, Sixth 
and Seventh Trumpets respectively—are cumulative in 
their effects ; the third of these ““Woes” includes the Great 
Tribulation,—. e., the War of the Beast against the fol- 
lowers of the Lamb; indeed, it embraces all seven of the 
Vials of concentrated and consummated judgment. 

The sounding of the Seventh Trumpet calls forth (1) 
the great vision of the Woman clothed with the sun, and 
of the Man-Child born of her; (2) the War in heaven 
between Michael the archangel and the Dragon, resulting 
in the casting of the latter down from heaven to earth; 
(3) the Dragon’s persecution of the Woman; (4) the 
appearance of Antichrist (the Beast) and of the False 
Prophet; (5) the vision of the Lamb and of His virgin 
followers upon the heavenly Mount Zion; (6) angelic 
declarations of invitation, of warning, of judgment and 
of blessing which precede the final consummation. These 
are, specifically, the “Eternal Gospel”; the announcement 
of Babylon’s fall; the extreme penalty to be visited upon 
the rebellious, and the blessedness of “‘the dead who die 
in the Lord” (xiv. 6-13). Finally, (7) there is the double 
harvesting of the ripe wheat (the Good) and of the vine 
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of the earth (the Sinners). All this leads up to the judg- 
ments of the Seven Vials. Included in the Seven Vials 
are the overthrow of Great Babylon and the battle of 
Armageddon, ushering in the Millennial reign of Christ 
aad of His saints,—the ‘‘Marriage Supper of the Lamb.” 

To sum up: The Sixth and Seventh Trumpets, which 
include, respectively, the second and the third ‘‘Woes,” 
extend to and through the Millennial kingdom and the 
end of the world; down to, but not including, the final 
judgment of the Great White Throne. That is to say,— 
they extend from verse 13 of chapter ix. through verse 10 
of chapter xx.; thus including very nearly one-half of 
the entire Book of the Apocalypse. The Seventh Trumpet 
in its backward sweep anticipates the Seals (though, of 
course, it is dependent upon them); while in its future 
scope it extends even beyond the Vials,—reaching through 
the Millennial period and the final cataclysm which is to 
follow the “thousand years.” 


THE FIRST RESURRECTION AND THE (FUTURE) JUDGMENT 
OF CHRISTIANS AS RELATED THERETO 


The earth-judgments of Seals, Trumpets and Vials all 
of them precede the First Resurrection, which is the 
resurrection of the saints to life and blessedness. It must 
be plainly stated at the outset that the Apocalypse has 
nothing to say of any judgment as being administered to 
Christians (7. e., to the saints as such) during the period 
of the First Resurrection. Nor does the Apocalypse say 
anything of judgments in Hades (the invisible world of 
the departed) save only to those who worship the Beast 
and his image (xiv. 9-11). The judgments of the Millen- 
nial period,—the period of the First Resurrection,—are 
represented as executed by the saints;' not as visited 
upon them. The distinction between the First and the 
Second (or final) Resurrection is, that while the resur- 


1*And I saw thrones, and they sat upon them; and judgment was 
given unto them,” ch. xx. 4; cp. ii. 26-28,—“And he that overcometh 
and keepeth my works unto the end, to him will I give authority 
over the nations: and he shall rule them with a rod of iron, as 
the vessels of the potter are broken to shivers. ... and I will 
give him the morning star,”—i.e., part in the First Resurrection. 
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rection of the saints (represented in this Book by the 
martyrs) is a resurrection of “life,” the resurrection of 
“the dead” (7. e., of the Nations as such) is a resurrec- 
tion of “judgment,’—of judgment final and eternal. 
Those who do not have part in the First shall be judged 
at the Second and final Resurrection. Taking the evidence 
of the New Testament as a whole, however, I think we 
shall be led to the following conclusion; namely, that 
although the First Resurrection (St. Paul’s ἐζανάστασις ἡ ἐκ 
τῶν νεκρῶν, Phil. iii. 11), is represented as a resurrection 
of life, and not as a resurrection of judgment (cp. also 
our Lord’s words in St. John v. 29,—“‘they that have done 
good shall come forth unto the resurrection of life”), yet 
it does not follow that we are to separate entirely the 
thought of the judgment which Christians shall undergo 
from the thought of the First Resurrection. For to be 
excluded from the First Resurrection is to be excluded 
from the Marriage-Supper of the Lamb. This in itself is 
a most solemn judgment, even though it may not neces- 
sarily imply the sentence of final and eternal exclusion 
from life and blessedness. And in that life of the First 
Resurrection and of Millennial glory there are doubtless 
degrees and differences of reward. Taking, then, the testi- 
mony of the New Testament as a whole, the “Day” of 
our Lord’s appearing is undoubtedly to be understood a 
a “day of judgment” for Christians, as it is also their 
day of resurrection. The evidence for this is found broad- 
cast in those numerous passages of the New Testament 
which speak of the Second Coming of Christ, so that it 
does not seem necessary to enter upon a detailed proof 
of this point. 


CHRISTIANS, BOTH THE “LIVING” AND THE “DEAD” ARE 
TO BE JUDGED IN THE “DAY OF CHRIST” 


It is with the judgment of Christians as such that we 
are now concerned. It would seem probable that in the 
Apostles’ Creed the article, “He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead” has its primary reference to Chris- 
tians. The final judgment, after the Millennium, is repre- 
sented in the Apocalypse as a judgment of “the dead” 
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alone. There is no evidence that Christians as such shall 
stand to be judged before the “great white Throne.” Their 
judgment has already taken place in connection with the 
First Resurrection. Concerning this judgment it is writ- 
ten,—“‘We must all appear before the judgment-seat 
(βῆμα) of Christ, that everyone may receive the things 
done in the body, according to that he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad” (II Cor. v. 10; cp. Rom. xiv. 10). But 
here we must not forget that in the Biblical conception 
the “day” includes both the “evening” and the “morning,” 
—the “evening” preceding, and the “morning” following. 
Does not this have its application to the Judgment-Day 
of Christ? The “eve” or “evening” of that Day would 
seem to include within its scope those judgments which 
are pronounced in the invisible world upon those who 
have departed this life, and who are therefore “absent 
from the body”; while the “morning” would witness 
Christ’s judgments upon those of His people whom He 
shall find on His return to earth as existing “in the body,” 
—albeit those bodies shall then be changed? The souls of 
those of Christ’s servants who have already departed this 
life would accordingly be judged in the invisible world 
upon the eve of His visible Appearing and His Kingdom. 
Those who are found unfaithful will be rejected,—will 
have no part in the First Resurrection and in the Mar- 
riage-Supper of the Lamb. Those, on the other hand, 
who are found faithful will receive the sentence of ap- 
proval and the award of glory and honour in the Kingdom 
of Christ, each one according to the measure of his service 
and his faithfulness. The “place” of this judgment of 
the departed is the invisible world; its “time” the interval 
between death and the resurrection. But inasmuch as 
the ordinary measures of time do not apply to souls in a 
disembodied state, this judgment may be referred either 
(on the one hand) to the crisis of death, or (on the 
other hand), to the resurrection,—that is, to the Day 
of the Lord’s “Appearing”? or “Coming’’ taken in its 
more specific sense. 


Ὁ ἐπιφάνεια. 
2 παρουσία. 
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But what of the living?,—of those, that is, who “are 
alive, and remain unto the Coming of the Lord’? They, 
as it appears, are to be judged in the body. Only those 
of them who have been found faithful shall rise to meet 
their Lord “in the air,”’ and these shall receive their re- 
ward in His manifested Kingdom. The Appearing of the 
Lord is therefore a judgment-crisis; a test; a separation 
of the faithful from the unfaithful. Broadly speaking, 
then, the judgment of the Church,—of Christ’s people,— 
is a judgment both of the “living” and of the “dead,”— 
of those who are “in the body” and of those who are 
“absent from the body.” To this two-fold aspect of 
Christ’s judgment of His people the words of St. Paul 
as well as those of the Apostles’ Creed bear witness. St. 
Paul gives charge to Timothy “in the sight of God, and 
of Christ Jesus, who shall judge the living and the dead, 
and by his appearing and his kingdom” (II. Tim. iv. 1). 
The language of the Apostles’ Creed is to the same effect, 
—‘“He shall come to judge the quick and the dead.” The 
“evening” and the “morning,”—the disembodied state 
and the state of those raised from the dead,—are there- 
fore seen to be united in Christ’s Day of Judgment. This 
justifies our instinctive feeling that the time of death is 
also the time of judgment,—that the entrance into the 
unseen world is the judgment-crisis of the soul. At the 
same time, it remains true that the judgment of the 
Church,—of Christians as a body,—is not consummated 
until the day of resurrection. The Lord’s Parousia, ‘“‘Pres- 
ence” or Appearing is to the souls of His servants in the 
disembodied state and also to those who “are alive and 
remain” at the Day of Resurrection; “for to this end 
Christ died and lived (again), that He might be Lord 
both of the dead and of the living” (Rom. xiv. 9). 

While the judgment of Christians, as a judgment of 
the “living” and of the “dead,” is thus connected with 
the First Resurrection, in contrast to this, the second 
and final judgment is a judgment of “the dead” only.' 


1 The final and “general” judgment, as we have said, is not a 
judgment of Christians as such, but of men. In our Lord’s para- 
ble of the Great Day both the “sheep” and the “goats” are (rela- 
tively) distinguished from “these my brethren.” 
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To have part in the First Resurrection is ipso facto evi- 
dence that one’s name is written in the Lamb’s Book of 
life; to those, on the other hand, who are raised in the 
second and final resurrection, this blessed consummation 
is at best only a possibility, not an assured fact. In any 
case, the issue of judgment is life and blessedness on the 
one hand, or death and judgment on the other. Never- 
theless, it remains true in the deepest and highest sense 
that to him who believes from his heart eternal life is 
not the problematical issue or result of a future judgment- 
day, but a present realization and possession. ‘He that 
heareth my word, and believeth him that sent me, hath 
eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, but hath 
(already) passed out of death into life” (St. John v. 24). 
To such an one, inded, “the resurrection is past already.” 
Yet in so far as he is still living in the flesh, judgment 
remains for him, as for all, an event in the future. Of 
“judgment” in the sense of Divine chastisement, all are 
partakers; and St. John, equally with St. Paul and the 
other New Testament writers, recognizes the judgment 
of Christians as an event still in the future (I. Jno. 
iv. 17). That which determines even the issue of the 
final judgment of the great white Throne is not merely 
the record of human deeds, but, in the last resort, whether 
or not one’s name is found written in the Lamb’s Book 
of Life. 

Another distinctive point about the First Resurrection ; 
—it appears that it will not be consummated all at once. 
There is a difference between the “rapture” of those who 
are spared the experiences of the “great tribulation” and 
the victory of those who conquer in the struggle with 
Antichrist. While all alike have their part in the First 
Resurrection, they enter upon it at different periods. It 
would seem that the “raptured” saints are the “elect of 
the elect,” and that they are to be identified with the 
“one hundred forty and four thousand” who are “sealed 
out of all the tribes of the sons of Israel” (vii. 4). Their 
song is the incommunicable song of those virgin souls 
“without guile” who “follow the Lamb whithersoever he 
goeth” and who are found “without fault before the throne 
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of God” (xiv. 1-5). To these it is granted to stand with 
the Lamb upon the heavenly Mount Zion; they are per- 
haps the first who are admitted to residence in the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, being “the first-fruits from among men 
unto God and the Lamb.” But those warrior saints, on 
the other hand, who overcome “the Beast and his image” 
would seem to have their status (in a manner) from 
among “the nations.” They have not participated in the 
“rapture,” yet they have proved themselves worthy. They, 
too, overcome in the fight with sin and Satan, and are 
made sharers in the First Resurrection; in fact these 
are the only ones who are expressly said to be made par- 
takers therein (xx. 4-6). .The song of these warrior 
saints (xv. 2-4) is called “the song of Moses, the servant 
of God, and the song of the Lamb.” It celebrates the 
glory of God as revealed and manifested toward “the 
nations,” and as to be realized through the worship and 
homage which “the nations” shall pay to the honour 
of God’s Name. 

Finally, there is the “great multitude” of the redeemed 
whom “no man could number, out of every nation, and 
of (all) tribes and peoples and tongues” (vii. 9-17). 
These also stand before the Throne, and wave palms of 
victory. These have “come out of the great tribulation,” 
having “washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” These, too, having been confessors 
and followers of Christ, have their part in the First Resur- 
rection; of this there can be no manner of doubt, even 
though the fact be not explicitly stated. 

The First Resurrection, then, on the whole, is to be 
recognized as the resurrection of the Church, the spiritual 
Israel. The final resurrection,—to be realized after the 
Millennium is over,—is the resurrection of the Nations 
(the Gentiles, as such). It is spoken of by our Lord in 
His great parable of the Last Judgment ;—“When the Son 
of Man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory; 
and before him shall be gathered all the nations’ (St. 
Matt. xxv. 31 fol.). It would seem, therefore, to follow, 
that those professing but unfaithful Christians who fail 
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to share in the First Resurrection are reduced from the 
status of the Church to the status of the Gentiles, and 
must therefore share with the latter in the Gentile or 
“general” judgment. The branch of the “wild olive” 
which has been grafted upon the “good olive tree,” if it 
abide not in God’s goodness, shall be “cut off’—i. e., 
reduced to the condition of pagan wildness again (Rom. 
xi. 17-22). There seems to be no ground for the belief 
that the final resurrection shall be a resurrection merely 
of the “wicked dead”; though this is the teaching of most 
“premillennial adventists.” On the contrary, it would 
appear that many of those who are excluded from the 
First Resurrection shall yet ultimately be saved, even 
though they “suffer loss” and pay the penalty for their 
faults and trespasses. It is to these judgments that many 
of the parables of our Lord apparently refer,—those, for 
example, of the Ten Virgins, of the Talents, of the Pounds, 
and that of the Marriage-Supper, when the faithful from 
among the Gentile nations shall come and sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of God, while 
the unfaithful ones are banished into outer darkness. 
Indeed, it is to this period (that, namely, between the 
First and the Second Resurrection) that very much of 
our Lord’s eschatological teaching seems to refer. But 
all this is Christian, not Jewish or Gentile eschatology ; 
it has its immediate reference to the Church rather than 
to the earthly Israel or to men in general. While this 
line of teaching is found mainly in the Synoptic Gospels, 
and is not enlarged upon in the Apocalypse, yet it is indi- 
cated in the rewards promised and in the judgments 
threatened in the Epistles to the Seven Churches. To 
sum up ;—the Apocalypse lays emphasis upon the blessed- 
ness and holiness of those who have part in the First 
Resurrection, inasmuch as “over these the Second Death 
has no power.” They shall be “priests of God and of 
Christ, and shall reign with him a thousand years.” 


THE MILLENNIUM OR EARTHLY REIGN OF THE SAINTS 


The Millennial age, glorious as it is to be, is not a 
finality. Rather is it, as the “Kingdom of the Son,” pre- 
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liminary to the perfect Kingdom of God the Father which 
is the final consummation. It is to be borne in mind that, 
according to the vision of the Apocalypse, both the thou- 
sand-years’ kingdom of Christ and the ultimate kingdom 
of eternity when God Himself shall be “all in all’ (I. Cor. 
xv. 24-26, 28), are to find their realization not in some 
distant “heaven,” but upon the inhabited earth. In the 
case of the final kingdom of eternity, indeed, the realiza- 
tion is to take place not upon this present earth with 
which we are familiar, but upon that new-created earth 
which shall take the place of the present order. 

The economy of God is realized in three successive king- 
doms, or, rather, in three successive stages of the same 
great kingdom. These three stages may be termed (1) 
the kingdom of the Spirit,—that in which we are now 
living; (2) the kingdom of the Son,—the Millennial king- 
dom of Christ and His saints, which is to be established 
at His Second Coming,—and (3) the final and perfect 
kingdom of eternity, when sin and death shall have been 
finally overcome and abolished.t Each one of these three 
stages has its own peculiar characteristics, especially in 
regard to the relation of the Church of God to the nations 
of men. To begin with;—in this present age in which 
we are now living, and which is characterized as “the 
time of the Gentiles,” the true status of the Church as 
related to the nations is that she is in a measure hidden, 
i. 6., SO far as her true, spiritual character is concerned. 
Inasmuch as her Lord is “absent,” having departed into 
heaven, the status of the spiritual Israel is that of a 
widow, rather than that of a queen. It is the false, the 
worldly, Church that boasts herself, saying in her heart, 
“I sit a queen, and am no widow, and shall in no wise 
see mourning” (xviii. 7). During the present age, God 
is operating through His Spirit secretly and silently in 
the hearts of men. Individuals own his sway; but the 
nations, as a rule, do not openly avow God’s sovereignty 
over them or that His glory is the supreme motive in all 
political arrangements and all civic and public action. 
It is, indeed, not in accordance with the true character 


1 Cp. Inenaeus, Against Heresies, Bk. V., ch. 36. 
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of this age that the Church should claim theocratic leader- 
ship over the nations, or that she should exert direct 
political and governmental authority in the things of this 
world. Caesar has his own sphere and dominion in those 
matters which are relatively distinct from “the things 
of God.” The theocracy as such definitely ceased when 
Israel and Judah were led into captivity, and will be re- 
established only after the crisis which marks the end of 
the present age. Its re-establishment will take place in 
connection with the restoration of Israel, and through 
the inauguration of the Millennial kingdom of Christ and 
His saints. In regard to all this, the Apocalypse presents 
us with no details, save only that judgment shall be com- 
mitted to the saints, and that they shall reign with Christ 
here upon earth (v. 9, 10; xx. 4). It is to the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies that we must turn for descriptions of 
this Millennial kingdom on its earthly side. A few general 
statements may, however, be made. The Millennial king- 
dom of Christ will have the definite character of a the- 
ocracy. Christ and His saints will rule as such, visibly 
and directly. Political power and spiritual authority will 
not be, as at present, divided into distinct realms,—those, 
namely, of “Church” and “State”; they will be united 
into one. The “saints,’”—those who are “sons of God” 
by virtue of the resurrection from the dead, and whose 
true home and seat is in the heavenly Jerusalem,—shall 
constitute the aristocracy of this Millennial kingdom. 
The “nations,” now no longer deceived and set at variance 
by Satan (who, meanwhile, has been bound in the abyss), 
shall willingly own the sway of Christ and of His saints 
as the sway of righteousness and love. The “saints” 
themselves, moreover, shall then have been fitted, not 
only through the past experiences of their mortal life, but 
also through their perfecting in the “resurrection of the 
just,” to exert an authority of wisdom, love and patience 
for which they are, in this present age, and at the present 
stage of their development, inadequate. In the Millennial 
kingdom, glory and honour shall be the recompense of 
those who in this mortal life have borne the Cross after 
their Master, and have witnessed to Him by their patience, 
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their sufferings and their death. The earth, which has 
now accomplished her six millenniums of toil and strug- 
gle, shall enjoy a long sabbath of rest in the “thousand 
years of peace.” And yet, this Millennial age is to be 
but a calm between two storms. Ushered in by the cata- 
clysm of the overthrow of Antichrist and his kingdom, 
it shall terminate when Satan, once more loosed “for a 
little time’”’ out of his prison, shall go forth in one last 
effort to rally the nations against the rule of Christ and 
His saints. The hosts of Gog and Magog, gathered from 
all parts of the earth, go up against the camp of the saints 
and the holy city, but are overwhelmed in a final over- 
throw, when fire comes down from God out of heaven and 
devours them (xx. 7-9). The nations have thus failed 
to respond to the grace of God because even during the 
Millennial age the rule of God was in a measure an ez- 
ternal rule. That rule, if it is to be perfect and complete, 
must exert its authority from within; the heart must first 
have been renewed. This can only take place when sin 
has been extirpated. The evil elements must be entirely 
eliminated from the universe of God, both “objectively” 
and “subjectively.” It is not until Satan has himself 
been cast into the Lake of Fire,—not until sin and all 
those who finally identify themselves therewith have been 
destroyed, that death (which is the result of sin) can 
be abolished. This shall take place at the crisis of the 
Last Judgment, which is itself preliminary to the ushering 
in of the “new heavens and the new earth, wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness.” 


THE FINAL CONSUMMATION 


After the Last Judgment, which is the judgment of 
the nations before the great white Throne, the Divine 
Son, all things now having been placed under His feet, 
(I. Cor. xv. 24-28), shall finally yield up the kingdom to 


1 Death is not to be abolished during the Millennial age; it will 
still exert its power (over the nations, that is), even though its 
scope shall have been greatly curtailed (cp. Isa., Ixxv. 20) ,—“There 
shall be no more thence an infant of days, nor an old man that 
hath not filled his days; for the child shal] die an hundred years 
old, and the sinner, being an hundred years old, shall be accursed.” 
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God the Father. The ultimate and all-perfect kingdom 
shall then be realized through the descent of the New 
Jerusalem,—the seat of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb,—out of heaven to rest upon the new earth. As 
the “Holy City” shall be the eternal abode of the saints, 
so the “new earth” shall be the eternal father-land of 
the nations now raised up. They shall walk in the light 
of that City, and “the kings of the earth shall bring their 
glory and honour into it.” ‘And there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain; for the former things are passed away.” 
Unity, harmony, reconciliation ;—these shall be realized 
in full perfection. 


“All of mere transient birth 
As symbol showeth; 
Here the inadequate 
To fullness groweth; 
Here the ineffable 
Wrought is in love... .” 


“And the leaves of the Tree shall be for the healing 
of the nations.” ‘Wherever sin has left its marks and 
its wounds, even though death, the last enemy, has now 
been overcome, those wounds and scars, the result of 
sin, must be healed. The ravages wrought by sin must 
be repaired by the ministration of the saints before “the 
nations of them that are saved” can enter through the 
gates into the City of God. 

“And they shall reign for ever and ever.” The rule 
of the saints shall be realized, as always, only in and 
through service. “His servants shall serve him, and they 
shall see his face, and his Name shall be in their fore- 
heads.” The eternal state is a state not of lethargic ease 
but of full and joyous activity. This is realized first of 
all in the contemplation and worship of the Infinite One, 
and then in ministration on the part of God’s servants 
to those who are less advanced in Divine knowledge and 
virtue. All mortal oppositions and spiritual conflicts shall 
now have ceased, as symbolized by the passing away of 
“night” and of “darkness.” Even the “sea,”—that symbol 
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of restlessness and disorder,—shall be no more. Every- 
thing, indeed, is summed up in this one word—‘‘God Him- 
self shall be all in all.” 


“That God which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off, divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” 


Such is the wonderful consummation revealed to the 
vision of the Seer. “The vision is yet for the appointed 
time, and it hasteth toward the end . . . though it tarry, 
wait for it; because it will surely come; it will not delay.” 
This consummation is not presented as the mere natural 
outcome of an unconscious world-process or “evolution” ; 
it is the reward offered to moral effort and spiritual 
striving. ‘He that overcometh shal] * iherit these things, 
and I will be his God, and he shall be my son.” The 
glorious vision is a challenge to faith and to obedience. 
“But for the fearful and the unbelieving and abominable, 
and murderers, and fornicators, and sorcerers, and idola- 
ters, and all liars, their part is in the lake that burneth 
with fire and brimstone, which is the second death.” The 
word of warning is at the same time a message of encour- 
agement and invitation ;—“Blessed are they that wash 
their robes, that they may have the right to the tree of 
life, and may enter in by the gates into the city.” “He 
that is athirst, let him come; he that will, let him take 
of the water of life freely.” 


CALVINISTIC VIEW OF CHURCH AND STATE 
BY A. V. C. P. HUIZINGA 
THOMPSON, CONN. 


I. 


THE respective positions of Church and State, when 
closely observed, are not so far apart as the vehement 
conflicts between them would lead us at first to suppose. 
Both refer to God in justification of the authority which 
they exercise. The Church would fain leaven society 
into spontaneous and ready response to the gospel of 
Christ. Similarly every government endeavors to culti- 
vate in its citizens a free and hearty co-operation. We 
must here bear in mind, however, that the Church has 
a more direct bearing upon the conscience of her members 
than the State has, even when its government is never 
so perfect an expression of the society which it regulates. 
In keeping with this fact the Church addresses herself 
more exclusively to the individual as such, and primarily 
for his spiritual interests. The State naturally views 
the individual as part of society and in his more external 
bearings as a citizen. It should therefore be clear that 
the sphere and the methods of church activities should 
be distinctly Christian, and always rely exclusively on 
moral suasion. No constraint but the love of Christ is 
to be her compelling power over a gdinsaying and dis- 
obedient people. Only with spiritual weapons may she 
“go out into the highways and hedges, and compel them 
to come in.” All true gospel teaching asks only for a 
voluntary assent from those to whom it goes out. 

The Christian church, however, feels assured of final 
victory because of the need of man. Thus the Church 
responds in spiritual nurture to the native need of indi- 
vidual man, to bring him to the fulness of Christ, while 
governments restrain individual man in behalf of society. 
In fine, Church and State both claim the authority of 
God. But the Church rests this claim on special grace 
in the revelation of Christ, for the positive bringing in 
of the kingdom of God upon earth. The state on the other 
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hand relies on the common grace of God as a restraint 
upon the curse of sinful man. It follows that the position 
of the Church is more ideally conceived, but for this 
very reason less capable of application in the visible ac- 
tuality of this world. For this same reason it becomes 
at once a very debatable question whether any visible 
church can make good these ideal claims, and extend 
them over those who do not freely recognize them. 
From the nature of the Church and of the State their 
respective spheres and relations are in principle at least 
readily determined. The church as the foreshadowing 
of the future kingdom of God and the state as main- 
taining the present cohesion of social life, bear to each 
other the approximate relation of special grace and com- 
mon grace among men. The church does not arise among 
a humanity naturally under state supervision, but has 
in itself already the making of an all-inclusive world 
kingdom that sometime shall replace every state. It is 
therefore a mistake to view the state as the palace in 
which the church has its quarters. Rather the state is 
the scaffolding on the site upon which the church shall 
rear the palace in which Christ sometime shall reign 
as king. Every state shall disappear in time, but from 
the church shall arise the dawn for the eternal existence 
of peoples. The church should therefore be rated higher 
than the state, also of higher value in regard to that part 
of society which is solely under the care of the state, 
because in the realization of the kingship of Christ is 
the final end, and He is King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 
When thus viewed it becomes apparent that church and 
state in their respective spheres should naturally co- 
operate. The church loyally nurtures the sentiments in 
support of the state, when the state does not force the 
conscience and enter upon the domain where God holds 
exclusive sway. The State realizing this support and 
the blessings of the church also in secular life, values nat- 
urally its beneficial effects and favors its development. 
It is for this reason that religious bodies are the objects 
of special favor in that they are exempt from taxation. 
The moral and educational influence is also often urged 
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along with that of the schools in behalf of favorable 
legislation by the state. Yes, mere commercial enter- 
prises of rea] estate, land companies, and railroads have 
aided in the founding of churches, because it enhanced 
the value of property when some church steeple could 
be seen in the neighborhood of the pioneer settlement. 
The state may aid in such circumstances, and create 
otherwise facilities for church activity, but the state 
should not assume the function of the church. The state 
is apt to do this, however, where there is a state church; 
but such churchly function on the part of the state is 
in disregard of the religious need of the dissenters from 
the creed of the national church. What militates strongly 
against the idea of a state church—apart from the fact 
that each should have its own independent sphere—is 
the universal, Catholic element that each church claims 
to contain. A church would cease to be a church if it 
did not claim to be Catholic, for Christ is not the Saviour 
of a people, or nation, but of the world. State limitation, 
therefore, militates against the nature of the church mis- 
sion which goes out unto all the world. Calvin elaborates 
the idea of the holy Catholic church as the invisible 
church, the believers who are the product of the Holy 
Spirit, consisting of God’s elect, in contrast with the 
visible church to which all the church members belong. 
(“Ecclesiae sibi habet admixtos permultos alienos a 
Deo.”) It is, however, always the same Christian church 
only “Vario respectu.” The Roman Catholic Church 
bases the claim of universality upon the visible church 
and aims at maintaining it by subduing the secular state 
power. Against this the Calvinist view commends itself 
by its endeavor to keep the church free from the state; 
while members of the church influence the state and its 
government. Calvinism becomes thus a postulate both 
for the church and for the state. It is Christian in loyalty 
to Christ, and democratic in exercising Christian in- 
fluence upon the state. 

It must be emphasized that, contrary to generally pre- 
vailing notions, Calvinism never urges blind subjection 
to established authority. It fairly reeks with revolt; it 
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must bear witness at all times against “the powers that 
be” when God’s law is not obeyed, for it inculcates obe- 
dience to God rather than to men. History proves this 
abundantly. Dr. Kuyper therefore observes of the error 
that the Calvinists should oppose unqualifiedly any revolt 
or revolution, that that is a gross mistake, perhaps 
brought about by many through the name which the Cal- 
vinist party took in the Netherlands, namely the Anti- 
revolutionary party. He points out that it was precisely 
the Calvinist revolt which brought about the national 
existence of the Netherlands. Groen van Prinsterer con- 
sidered the term “anti-revolutionary party” therefore to 
be synonymous with “Christian-historic” (Christelyk his- 
torisch), which became later a separate calvinist party in 
the Netherlands. This circumstance renders the fact 
plain that anti-revolutionary means here simply that the 
Calvinist puts against the spirit of unbelief as manifested 
in the French revolution his Christian traditions. In the 
words of Groen van Prinsterer: “The gospel against 
Revolution!” (Tegen de revolutie het Evangelie!). Simi- 
larly the error is widespread that Calvinism, because of 
the tenet of predestination, does not lend itself to mis- 
sionary effort and evangelization. This is another mon- 
strous mistake which stands condemned in the light of 
history. 

Professor Ernst Troeltsch of Heidelberg, himself far 
removed from Calvinism, does not hesitate to declare in 
his famous work (“Die Social-lehren der Christlichen 
Kirchen und Gruppen, Tiibingen, p. 605): “Die Aus- 
breitung der Kirchenreform iiber dem Westen, und von 
ihm aus iiber die neue Welt, fiel dem Calvinismus zu, der 
heute als die eigentliche Hauptmacht des Protestantismus 
betrachtet werden muss.” (“The spread of church- 
reform through Western Europe, and thence over the 
New World fell to Calvinism, which must be considered 
today the real central power of Protestantism.”) Pro- 
fessor Troeltsch goes on to say that the reason “lies in 
the active character, in the church-building power, in the 
international cohesion and the conscious missionary im- 
pulse of Calvinism.” (Es liegt in dem activen Character, 
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in der Kirchen-bildende Kraft, in dem internationalen 
Zusammenhang und bewussten Ausbreitungstrieb des 
Calvinismus.”) And last but not least in the capacity to 
permeate with its religious principle the political and eco- 
nomic development of the western peoples, a capacity 
which the Lutheran Church lacks. (“Und nicht zuletzt 
in seiner Fahigkeit auf die politischen und wirtschaft- 
lichen Entwickelungen der westlichen Vélker mit seiner 
religidsen Idee eingehen zu kénnen, eine Fahigkeit die 
dem Lutherthum vom Hause aus fehlt.”) He speaks 
even of a “volle heutige Weltstellung und sociale Kultur- 
bedeutung des Calvinismus.” To Dr. Kuyper, the Dutch 
leader of Neo-Calvinism, Prof. Troeltsch pays the tribute: 
“In seinen historischen, theoretischen und programmati- 
schen Schriften hat Kuyper diesen Neu-Calvanismus 
glinzend und geistreich karakterisirt.” 

The third current misconception regarding Calvinism 
is that it argues for absolute state-authority, which in 
view of the exposition already given is wholly foreign to 
its principle and history. In the Netherlands Groen van 
Prinsterer proclaimed in direct contradiction of this false 
assertion: “Het Calvinisme oorsprong en waarborg van 
onze Constitutioneele vryheden.”) “Calvinism, the origin 
and guarantee of our constitutional liberties.” It is rather 
a tradition handed down from the Roman Empire, in 
which it was said: “Quod quid principi placuit legis 
habet vigorem.” Similarly the well-known “by the grace 
of God,” added to the title of rulers, does not mean that 
Calvinists consider the individual ruler to be necessarily 
under the Divine protection, but—as observed—rather 
breathes their reverence for the office, as resting not on 
merely earthly authority but as being exercised directly 
under God’s authorization. Neither can it be argued that 
Calvinism supports Monarchism as against Republican- 
ism. The Republic of the seven United Provinces was 
set up by the Dutch Calvinists in reaction to the rule 
of Philip II. The Calvanistic fathers of the Republic of 
the United States followed a similar course after their 
experiences with George III of England. Cromwell even 
took the head of the Stuart king, William III, when he 
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came to England to “vindicate Protestantism and the 
liberties of the English people,” drove James II from his 
throne. Calvin took up his abode in republican Geneve, 
and declares in § 8 of the last chapter of his “Institutes” 
that the republican form of government has more attrac- 
tion for him than a monarchy. These facts alone should 
do away with the stigma which some opponents wrongly 
attach to Calvinism on the assumption of its conservative 
absolutism. 

Calvin distinctly affirmed that, because of the sinful 
inclinations of man, it is safer and better that more than 
one person steer the rudder of state (plures tenere guber- 
nacula), so that they may be to one another assistance 
and warning, and should one of them prove to be usurp- 
ing the others may hold him back (as in the American 
“checks and balances”). In his commentary on Deute- 
ronomy 1:13 he declared that the most desirable popular 
liberty is not to be obliged to subject ourselves to whoever 
is put over us, but that there be voting so that nobody 
may exercise government authority unless approved by 
the people. (‘Populi suffragiis electi qui iudiciis prae- 
sent”) and “‘Electionem permitti, ut nemo dominetur, nisi 
qui probatus fuerit,” and required “Populi consensus, 
nec quicqua magressum esse quod non omnibus placeret.” 
Calvin therefore relies on the popular will for the approval 
of government authority. He emphasizes the consent 
of the governed and urges repeatedly that authority 
should rest on the “consensus populi” (Tametsi enim 
reges potentia sua magis gaudent eamque terrori esse 
malunt, quam in populi consensu fundatam esse cet’) 
(Commentary on Matthew 20:25). The magistrate him- 
self is subject to the laws he administers, and must 
render account (cuius tandem rationem sunt reddituri). 
Calvin recognized that the indication of those to assume 
authority should arise from the circle over which it was 
to be exercised, and that this circle should be as large 
as possible. Dr. Kuyper resumes: 150, Calvin himself 
never assumed office in Geneva, but remained a private 
citizen till his death. 2nd, Calvin could therefore not 
introduce a different constitution, and not very well treat 
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a democratic constitution in an aristocratic way. 3rd, 
During Calvin’s life in Geneva no change in Constitution 
occurred. 4th, Four colleges in Geneva exercised the 
authority and the four mayors, and their four substitutes 
were elected by the Conseil général, in which all citizens 
voted. 5th, When the proposal was made to take away 
the right of all the citizens (Conseil général) to elect the 
conseil of 200, it was Calvin who opposed it. Gaberel notes 
(in his “Histoire de l’Eglise de Genéve, p. 431) that when 
they would take away from the Conseil Général (all the 
citizens) the election of the conseil of 200 Calvin was 
much displeased and sent a solemn protest to the magis- 
trate saying, “I implore you, gentlemen, leave the election 
of the conseil of 200 to the Conseil général, and don’t 
break with the republican tradition that all power should 
issue from the counsel of all the citizens.” Kuyper calls 
the Galiffe’s despicable frauds, and their statements not 
worthy of notice. Roget in “L’Eglise et L’Etat ἃ Genéve 
du vivant de Calvin” and in his work on the “Histoire 
du peuple de Genéve” has also demonstrated that Calvin 
favored the totality of citizens for the determination of 
political management. J. C. Kampschulte similarly sets 
forth the democratic tendencies and views of Calvin in 
his work “Joan Calvin, seine Kirche und sein Staat.” 
The liberties of the citizens must in on way be dimin- 
ished or violated, and if the magistrates are negligent in 
this, they are perjurers and traitors. “Ipsi magistratus 
sunt legibus subditi.” 

Calvin urges, however, that the private citizen as such 
should never revolt against the instituted authority. He 
recognizes (Vol. II, p. 124) “Equidem fateor saepe bono 
fundamento niti, qui turbos et seditiones excitant, si prin- 
cipium et fundamentum inspicatur.” But though those 
who incite to revolt may often have good ground, if one 
considers the principle, yet the main line of enjoined con- 
duct is “to obey and suffer”: “nullum aliud quam parendi 
et patiendi datum est mandatum” (Inst. IV 20, No. 31). 
He insists that God’s mandate come first, as all earthly 
authority is subject to Him. Hence “Adversum ipsum si 
quid imperant, nullo (magistratus) sit nec loco nec nu- 
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mero.” The Petrine command to be obedient to God 
rather than to men decides here. Yet, even so, Calvin 
advises to private citizens rather passive resistance than 
open revolt, in accord with his “parendum et patiendum” 
for the private citizen. But Calvin was puzzled here by 
the evident approval in Scripture of the deed of Phinehas 
in Numbers 25, and that of Ehud in Judges III 15-26, 
and also by the incident of Moses slaying the Egyptian 
(Exodus 2:12). He tries to deal with these cases as 
not open outward commands, but mysterious effects of 
the secret influence of God upon these men (arcano in- 
structu Dei), and observes that they therefore cannot 
be judged by ordinary standards (motus qui ad commu- 
nem regulam exigi non debent). 

Slowly, however, under the painful stress of circum- 
stances, Calvin himself as well as his successors, moved 
to a bolder positon. The private secretary of William the 
Silent, Hubert Languet, is generally considered the author 
of the “Vindiciae contra tyrannos,” by Junius Brutus, 
the spirit of which may be considered in general accord 
with its title and hence leaves no doubt as to the right 
of revolution. Dr. Kuyper distinguishes in this develop- 
ment three periods; roughly centering around the publica- 
tion of the leading Calvinistic works of their day ;—1st, 
Calvin’s Institutes 1534; 2nd, Languet’s Vindiciae 1579, 
and Francisius Hottomannus’ “De Jure Magistratuum in 
subditos et de officio subditorum erga Magistratus” 1573; 
3rd, Althusius’ Politica, 1603. 

This development of Calvinistic views is in general ac- 
cord with its principle, and in its vindication of the rights 
of the people is not directed against any specific form 
of government, but against all and any government which 
would usurp the rights and liberties of the people. The 
form of government depends on time and circumstance. 
“Accomodanda est forma regiminis ad temporum et popu- 
lorum rationem.” The commonwealth of the Netherlands 
is praiseworthy, in that the government is assisted by de- 
fenders of popular rights (“Ubi Magistratibus adjuncti 
sunt Tribune Plebis’). But any form of government 
which honors God is good. Polyander, a Marck and De 
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Moor, Calvinist writers who lived under republican 
government, never attacked monarchy especially, Languet 
still less. Languet thinks that constitutional Monarchy 
combines the advantages of all other forms of govern- 
ment. The prime condition for the Calvinist regarding 
government is not its form, but that it shall be adminis- 
tered according to the principle “Soli Deo Gloria.” Kings 
and governments are for the sake of the people, hence in 
the Netherlands today the constitution declares in Arti- 
cles 52 and 53 that even though the king succeeds by 
hereditary claim to the throne of his predecessor (Le roi 
est mort, vive le roi!) he must pledge his troth to the 
people and the people pledge their troth by their repre- 
sentative to the king. 

In Spain the ceremony of inauguration was made very 
impressive as the king had to swear to the laws and 
regulations, and the Spanish Grande for the people then 
pronounced: ‘‘We, who are your equals, yea, more than 
you, chose you for our king, under the conditions just 
read. Remember between you and us One reigns greater 
than you.” In Poland the new king was elected and, as 
if he were a lifelong president, and subject to conditions 
imposed by the people. Everywhere the people have a 
growing influence upon the forming of the government 
and the regulations of the powers of kings and presidents. 

The development of constitutions is generally an indi- 
cation of the growing popular rights and liberties, to 
which the government is bound. Languet says: “Osten- 
dimus ante, Deum Reges instituere, Regna Regibus dare, 
Reges eligere. Dicimus Jam, populum Reges constituere, 
Regna iis tradere, electionem suo suffragio comprobare.” 
As the government is the servant of God for the people, 
the government and the people are both equally bound 
to Him to observe the laws and ordinances, and herein to 
one another before God. 

Languet erred in inclining too far to the modern view 
which degrades the government to a mere servant of the 
people. He regarded in this, to be sure, the maxim “Vox 
populi vox Dei,” and that he did not lose sight of the 
objective principle of law is evident from his declaration 
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in 1573: “να propose to be ruled by a king only when 
the king himself obeys the law, and is subject to it as 
we are.” His mistake was that he derived governmental 
authority from the people. The government is God’s ser- 
vant for the people, and therefore not under the people. 
Government is as far as possible by the people, but not 
entirely of the people; not an instrument of the popular 
will, though its composition should always be under the 
direction of the people (even to the extent of the modern 
agitation for initiative, recall and referendum, should 
occasion call for it). The monarch may not assume to 
himself divine authority and commit the sin of posing 
as a “Divus Augustus,” but since we consider the rulers 
human we must not expect them to be free from human 
failings. 

Calvin himself still shared the prevailing opinion of his 
day that the universal church should everywhere be sup- 
ported by the government. In this view he took the 
Guelphish standpoint as did the Roman Catholic church, 
and stood against the Ghibeline view of the state over 
the church. Henry the Eighth constructed a national 
church in which church and state were merged for polit- 
ical motives. No religious element prevailed in this for- 
mation, when the upper classes, nobility and bishops 
joined the “Defensor Fidei” in his new national church 
of England. Hence it is that the Episcopal church, 
though Calvinistic in the letter of its confession, stands 
as an exception among the Calvinist churches in the mat- 
ter of protesting against interference with religion by 
the state, and vindicating the liberties of the people. The 
Church of England ceased to be Calvinistic in spirit and 
aim; this fell to the Independents and the Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland. When in 1688 the Dutch Prince 
of Orange sailed for England “to defend Protestantism 
and the liberties of the English people” he brought relief 
in the existing situation through a compromise between 
Anglicans and Dissenters, which allowed the non-con- 
formist churches at least freedom of existence. This 
Act of toleration broke up the principle of the union of 
church and state. Though civil disabilities still prevailed, 
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and the Episcopal church remained the national church, 
the Dutch king ended in the realm the overlordship of the 
state over the churches in spiritual matters. William III 
thereby brought to a close the century-old struggle, really 
in favor of the Puritan principle. Politics and religion 
which Henry VIII, “Defensor Fidei,” linked together for 
political ends were separated again by securing freedom 
of worship to the dissenters. 

This freedom for the churches had also been tem- 
porarily obtained under Cromwell, who proclaimed in 
§ 37 “that such as profess faith in God by Jesus Christ, 
though differing in judgment from the doctrine, worship 
and discipline publicly held forth, shall not be restrained 
from, but shall be protected in, the profession of faith.” 
This act of Calvinistic tolerance stamped Cromwell as 
the “Protector of Protestantism.” There is no more elo- 
quent page of the liberties and rights of the people as 
God’s gift, and not as a concession to the people in the 
book of history than that of Calvinism. Esra Hoyt 
Byington in “The Puritan in England and New England” 
and Douglas Campbell in “The Puritans in England, Hol- 
land, and America” pay tribute to this. Campbell elabo- 
rates the democratic influences which the Pilgrim fathers 
underwent in Holland in the second volume, pp. 418-467. 
Further testimony is given by Drysdale in his “History 
of the Presbyterians in England,” and by Weingarten 
in his “Die Revolutions Kirchen in Engeland.” Otto 
Gierke in “Johannus Althusius” and Professor Ernst 
Troeltsch in “Die Social-lehren der Christlichen Kirchen 
und Gruppen” bear witness to the democratic power of 
Calvinism. Friend and foe unite in attesting at least the 
facts and results of this leaven as leavening modern his- 
tory in a truly democratic spirit. The historians Froude, 
Bancroft, and Fiske freely admit it; so do Motley and 
Macauley. 

Byington observes that, whether we like it or not, it is 
a well-attested fact of history that Calvinism always and 
everywhere championed the rights of the people against 
arbitrary encroachments of government. In the charac- 
teristic manifestations of the “Agreement of the people” 
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offered by the Levellers” under John Lilburne in 1648 the 
conviction is evident that there must be pactum among 
the sons of the people in which they unite to combat any 
aggression of the government. 

The keynote of the calvinistic spirit for the mainte- 
nance of civic and political liberties lies in the fact that 
the Calvinist believes that all authority is derived from 
God and descends upon man in three forms: Ist, that of 
government in the state; 2nd, in the rights and liberties 
of the people; and 3rd, in spiritual form in the believers 
in the church. This belief once established gave rise to 
the movement which leads to separation of church and 
state and the democratizing of government, whose au- 
thority is based on common grace. Read carefully the 
New Testament, and it shows plainly that the early 
church was not only free from political entanglements 
but was often oppressed and persecuted by political 
power, nor was there much formal unity as yet; and the 
so-called apostolic synod of Acts XV really lacked alto- 
gether the character of delegates in convention. 

It is no exaggeration to consider Calvinism the pre- 
cursor and leading influence among the western nations 
of the conception of constitutional monarchy. As the 
constitution regulates the mutual relation and power be- 
tween people and monarch it goes without saying that in 
the constitution the mutual position between the people 
and its government is recognized. Hence the people have 
the legislative means which recognizes equally the rights 
of the government and the liberties of the people, by 
which to defend their sovereign rights. 

Modern theories have too much represented political 
struggles as if either the government freely ceded rights 
to the people, or again that the people in successive strug- 
gles had either lost or won their right in the march 
of progress. For the Calvinist political or civic rights 
are not thus constituted. They are not the result of polit- 
ical battles. Though these struggles play their part in 
the historic adjustment, they do not create rights. Mod- 
ern politics plays pragmatism with a vengeance. If the 
winning side is right we get dangerously near the odious 
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maxim “Might is right,” or “Might makes right.” On 
this score the Calvinist views the political representation 
of the people and the part the people play in the govern- 
ment not mainly as a battle for their interests against 
the aggression of the ruling classes, nor does he value 
the measures, legal enactments, grants and charters only 
as “checks and balances” to safeguard popular rights and 
liberties, though he concedes this, but mainly as the vin- 
dication of the inherent respective rights in human society 
for the glory of God. It is especially from psychological 
motives that the people should have as large a share in 
their governmental affairs as possible, because the gov- 
ernmental activities of a popular government will nat- 
urally best accord with the general needs of the people. 

For the Calvinist the right is inherent in the structure 
of society, and issues from God. Calvinism rests in God’s 
ordering, as found in the natural rights by common grace 
and in jus divinum as revealed in Scripture, and hence 
recognizes the dualism between government and people; 
and this idea is the political basis which gained ground 
in Western Europe and in America. Considering the 
form of government of secondary importance, the Calvin- 
ist insists upon the recognition of the rights to which 
government and people both are bound before God and 
to each other. 

The Dutch Calvinists in the act of abjuration of Philip 
II of Spain said plainly that the king had forfeited his 
claim to authority because he had not observed these 
rights, and hence was no more their rightful ruler (‘“‘son- 
der dewelke hy geen prince en is’). A similar reason 
is contained in the Declaration of Independence by our 
Puritan forefathers. The Dutch Calvinists, voicing the 
republic of the seven provinces of the Netherlands in 
the period of its glory, have exerted such an immense 
influence upon western civilization in the spread of cal- 
vinistic ideas and their democratic teaching that Holland 
is aptly and rightly called to this day “the cradle of lib- 
erty.” The spirit of the Dutch Calvinists not only influ- 
enced the pilgrim fathers who lived in Amsterdam and 
Leyden, but acted also later in the revolutionary war. 
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Dr. E. M. Byington’s “The Puritan in England and New 
England” admits freely the Dutch influence in this direc- 
tion of piety (pp. 53, 99 and 109). Drysdale also con- 
cedes in “History of the Presbyterians in England” that 
“the Dutch Presbyterian Church (in Holland) was the 
first national establishment to avow, in authoritative 
documents, and act upon tolerant principles in religion, 
and it was ever ready, to welcome and protect the perse- 
cuted refugees of other countries, on the principle that 
errors in faith and conscience are not punishable by the 
civil magistrate, if in their very nature, they are not 
destructive of social order.” 

“We may not forget,” he adds, “that it was on the hos- 
pitable shore of Presbyterian Holland, and on the bosom 
of her church that the early English Puritans first had 
experience of the worth of their principle and learned 
to respect it as both safe and practicable.” 

Benjamin Franklin gladly acknowledged: ‘In the love 
of liberty and bravery in defense of it, Holland has been 
our great example.” In this connection it is of interest 
to note that as early as the 24th of March, 1624 an Act 
for the establishment of the Reformed religion and re- 
ligious tolerance was drawn up in New Netherland by the 
Reformed Church. It was drawn up by a committee of 
three for the West India Company. Johannus Latius 
(or de Laet), who was present at the Synod of Dordt in 
1618, was chairman. 

The influence of the republic of the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands upon the formation of the United 
States of America has been varied and profound. After 
the English universities had been closed to dissenters, 
most of the non-conformists, English ministers, lawyers 
and doctors, as likewise many from the American colo- 
nies, including the sons of John Adams, were educated 
at Leyden. Between 1573 and 1873 no fewer than four 
thousand seven hundred students from Great Britain and 
the United States were educated in Leyden University 
alone. Douglas Campbell recognizes this influence freely 
in “The Puritan in Holland, England and America” (Vol. 
I, p. 234). The Union of Utrecht served Somers as a 
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model for the Declaration of Rights, in which England 
broke with James II, according to Rogers (Story of Hol- 
land, p. 107). In the Pilgrim Memorial in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts may be read: “Holland gave England a 
Constitution.” It is indeed the undying glory of the 
golden age of the Dutch republic that in Calvinism the 
ineradicable desire for personal liberty developed and vin- 
dicated itself in the political and religious sphere. The 
greater is the tribute of posterity to the power of the 
Reformed faith, when we remember that only one-tenth 
of the population impressed the national life thus, and 
created this profoundly religious atmosphere which in- 
fluenced the world powerfully with the Calvinistic inter- 
pretation of the Christian religion. 

Under the heroic leadership of William the Silent, the 
oppressed people of the Netherlands matured in the prin- 
ciples of Protestant piety, the equality of all men, the 
priesthood of all believers, which opposed royal and 
priestly assumptions and established under Father Wil- 
liam religious freedom and tolerance. As early as 1577 
William the Silent wrote to the Dutch Magistrates: ‘We 
declare to you that you have no right to interfere with 
the conscience of any one, so long as he had done nothing 
that works injury to another person, or a public scandal.” 
Strictly speaking, even the ministry among the Calvinists 
are not to be designated as clerical, since the word 
“clerus” refers properly to the ministry of the Romish 
and Greek church. The Calvinist allows in church life 
as little as in social life distinctions before God. Well 
might Richard Green concede this tribute to this feature 
of Calvinism in his description of Knox’s influence in 
Scotland (in History of the English People, Vol. III, 
p. 45). “The meanest peasant, once called of God, felt 
within him a strength that was stronger than the might 
of nobles, and a wisdom that was wiser than the state- 
craft of kings. In that mighty elevation of the masses 
which was embodied in the Calvinist doctrine of election 
and grace lay the germs of the modern principles of 
human equality.” It is this sense of human equality 
which reverberates in the preamble of the Declaration 
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of Independence, “All men are created equal.” With all 
differences in social] and individual attainments and in 
characteristics men remain forever as humans equal be- 
fore God, and equal therefore also in the fundamental 
human right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Calvinism taught in the sight of a sovereign God to make 
light of all man-made differences and claims. “Here,” 
said Melville, over the grave of John Knox, “here lies one 
who never feared the face of man,” and if Scotland still 
reverences the memory of the reformer it is because at 
that grave her peasant and her trader learned to look in 
the face of nobles and kings and “not be ashamed.” 


NEW LIGHT ON GENESIS XIV. 
BY G. B. MICHELL, 0.B.E. 


AN epoch-making discovery by Dr. Fotheringham, the 
Oxford Astronomer, which was announced by Mr. Stephen 
Langdon, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford, in a foot- 
note to the preface of his work on “Oxford Editions of 
Cuneiform Texts. Vol. II. The Weld-Blundell Collec- 
tion. Vol. II.” (Oxford University Press, 1923), does 
not seem to have attracted the attention it deserves. 

Until that discovery the date of the foundation of the 
“First Dynasty of Babylon” by Sumu-abu was accepted 
as B. C. 2225, and that for the beginning of the Isin 
dynasty as B. C. 2357, mainly on the authority of the 
astronomical calculations of Father Kugler, S. J., of the 
tablet of observations of the morning and evening appear- 
ances and disappearances of the planet Venus for the 
21 years of the reign of Ammizaduga, tenth king of the 
first dynasty. These resulted in fixing the beginning of 
the reign of Ammizaduga in 1977. From this it followed 
that the reign of Hammurabi began in 2123 and it was 
possible to identify Hammurabi with “Amraphel, king 
of Shinar,” so far as the chronology was concerned. 

This identification, however, was attended with many 
difficulties and tended rather to throw discredit on the 
Bible narrative of Chedorlaomer’s expedition against the 
Cities of the Plain. Hammurabi certainly was not slain 
in that expedition, nor was it easy to believe that he 
occupied such a subordinate position to the Elamites as 
to be drawn into following their King in such an under- 
taking. On the contrary, it was just about that time, 
according to the accepted chronology, that Hammurabi 
repelled an Elamite attack (in his 30th year), and in 
the following year he conquered and slew Rim-Sin the 
Elamite king of Larsa and of Emutbal, the western dis- 
trict of Elam. 

Now Dr. Fotheringham has carefully recalculated the 
whole of the data and has found that Kugler’s date must 
be given up, as it is astronomically impossible. He “now 
maintains that only the year 1916-15 is possible for the 
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sixth year of Ammizaduga. He says that by introducing 
his values for the apparent acceleration of the Sun and 
assuming a proportionate acceleration for Venus, Venus 
was not visible in the evening of the 3rd day before the 
new moon on the Ist of Kislev, 1972-1. In other words, 
in the evening of January 5th (Gregorian) Venus was 
not visible, if the new moon was seen January 8th. He 
finds that only the astronomical year —1914 (1915 B. C.) 
is possible. He now states definitely that 1922-1 alone 
satisfies the astronomical tablet, and makes that year 
begin about March 31st (Gregorian). His calculations 
are of very great importance, for they prove that the 
recent tendency to lower the chronology by 168 or 176 
years is not possible” (Langdon, |. c.). 

The consequence of this is that the accepted chronology 
must be reduced by 56 years, that is, we must deduct 55 
years from the dates. Thus the First Dynasty of Babylon 
must be dated from B. C. 2170 instead of B. C. 2225, and 
the accession of Hammurabi in B. C. 2068 instead of in 
B. C. 2123. The following chronological table shows the 
new dating, and it demonstrates the facts that the cam- 
paign of Chedorlaomer must have taken place when the 
whole of Southern Babylonia, and the West, were subject 
to Elam, and that Hammurabi was not yet born, or was 
at any rate but a very small child. It should be added 
that the Biblical chronology given here is the very short- 
est possible, and that any alteration of it must put back 
the campaign of Chedorlaomer still earlier. 

It is a strange idea that the historical truth of the 
Bible depends upon corroboration from heathen sources. 
If the heathen sources were still available, entirely com- 
plete in every detail, there might be something in this 
idea. But, with our present very fragmentary and largely 
uncertain knowledge, it is ridiculous. 

Are we stoutly to disbelieve the history of Alfred, and 
play any havoc we like with it, until it can be proved 
by the early annals of Denmark? And are we to regard 
the history of Hannibal as highly suspicious till we can 
corroborate it from Carthaginian records? It is sad to 
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think to what lengths men may be driven by the virulence 
of prejudice! 

Dr. Cheyne said, “If we have to defend the former 
view,” viz., that “Gen. XIV. is an old pre-exilic docu- 
ment, based on still more ancient Canaanitish archives, 
and thoroughly to be trusted,” “we shall of course ap- 
proach any primitive documents which have come down 
to us with the expectation of finding in them the names 
of the kings given in Gen. XIV, in connection with events 
closely resembling those described in the Hebrew writing” 
(“The Composition of the Hexateuch.” J. Estlin Car- 
penter, p. 320). Such an expectation would be very opti- 
mistic, to say the least of it. 

An enormous amount of ingenuity and labour have been 
expended on both sides on account of this unjustified 
assumption. The defenders of the Bible, with the most 
laudable desire to find confirmation of it in the monvu- 
ments, have, equally with the attackers, overlooked two 
facts, namely, that the chapter was written, not for a 
political purpose, but only to record the circumstances 
of Abram’s meeting with Melchizedek, and that a raid 
of such small importance and ending in disaster would 
be the last thing to find a place in the self-laudatory annals 
of an eastern king. Deceived by the modern idea of a 
“king” both parties have imagined an immense move- 
ment of four powerful monarchs against five equally im- 
portant personages. 

It is possible, of course, that the annals of Elam, pre- 
served presumably at Susa, contained records of the time 
when the districts of Sumer and Martu were subject to 
Elam, as we know they were during the Kuduride dynasty. 
But where are these records now? 

Now what actually happened? In B. C. 2110, some 
twenty years more or less before the events related in 
this chapter, the district of Sumer in Southern Babylonia 
had been invaded by Elamites under one Kudur-Mabug, 
son of Simti-shilkhak. The ancient kingdom of Larsa, 
with the subject principality of Ur, was conquered and 
Warad-Sin, son of Kudur-Mabug, placed upon its throne. 
This Kudur-Mabug, though an Elamite, is described in 
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an inscription of Warad-Sin as “Adda of Amurru,” a 
title which may point to some real or pretended authority 
in the West (Hall, “The Ancient History of the Near 
East,” p. 191, note). There is nothing to show that he 
was King of Elam itself. The title “Adda of Yamutbal’ ; 
i. 6., Western Elam only, which is also ascribed to him, 
implies the contrary. Northern Babylonia (Akkad) was 
at this time under the rule of Isin, Sin-Magir, who suc- 
ceeded in this same year, 2110, being described as King 
of Isin, Sumer and Akkad, and ruler of Babylon. The 
position of Zabium, of the lst dynasty of Babylon, founded 
in 2170, must have been quite subordinate, for the rule 
of Damiq-ilishu, who succeeded Sin-Magir in 2099, was 
not only acknowledged in Sippara and Nippur and, nomi- 
nally at least, in North and South Babylonia, but he also 
built a Temple to Shamash in Babylon itself. It was not 
until B. C. 2071, the 17th year of Sin-Muballit, the grand- 
son of Zabium, that the positions were reversed. 

The Elamites pursued their conquering way and, at 
some time between B. C. 2105 and 2100, Kadur-Laghumar, 
King of Elam, established his supremacy over the lower 
Jordan Valley (Gen. XIV. 4). The rest of Palestine 
remained independent under native Canaanite princes 
(XII. 6 and XIII. 7). The position when Abram arrived 
in Canaan in B. C. 2094 was this: Northern Babylonia 
(Akkad) was ruled by Damiq-ilishu (B. C. 2099 to 2076). 
The subordinate king of Babylon was Apil-Sin (2106 
to 2088), son of Zabium, Southern Babylonia (Sumer) 
was still in the state of confusion caused by the devas- 
tating inroads of the Elamite conquerors. Larsa, Erech 
and Ur being governed by Rim-Sin, who had succeeded 
his brother, Warad-Sin, in B. C. 2098. 

It is impossible to say exactly when the cities of the 
Plain rebelled against Kadur-Laghumar. All we can say 
is that it was some little time, say five years, before the 
birth of Ishmael in B. C. 2083 (see Gen. XV. 1 and 
XVI. 16). This would bring it about B. C. 2088. If we 
could identify “Amarpal,” King of Shinar, with Apil-Sin 
who died in that year, this would fix the date. I throw 
out the suggestion but I think it most unlikely. It is much 


